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20,000  Acres  of  the  finest  Agricultural  Land  in  the  State  are  now  being 
reclaimed  by  Irrigation   at  New  Castle,   Iron  County,  Utah. 

About  4000  acres  have  been  sold  in  the  first  eight  months,  principally 
to  intending  selllers.     Pi  ices  low  and  terms  easy. 


HOTEL  NEW  CASTLE  AND  COTTAGES 

An  up-to-date  Townsite  has  been  laid  out  in  the  center  of  the  Tract,  with 
liberal  reservations  for  public  uses.  Schools,  Churches,  Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
etc.  A  .110,000.00  Modern  Hotel  is  now  doing  business.  The  Townsite  will 
open  this  Spring. 

A  General  Store  and  Lumber  Yard  are  now  in  course,  and  will  be  ready 
to  serve  customers  the  latter  part  of  April. 

A  local  Water  System  is  already  installed  which  will  be  extended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  future  settlers.     Town  Lots  and  Acreage  now  on  sale. 

To  encourage  the  erection  of  homes,  a  Bonus  is  offered  to  the  builders  of  the  first  ten  resi- 
dences on  the  Townsite  as  follows: — 

For  each  house  so  erected,  costing  between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  the  Company  will  give  the 
owner,  free,  one  city  lot  and  five  cents  on  each  acre  of  the  20,000  Acre  Tract,  same  to  be  paid  pro 
rata  as  instalments  are  collected  by  the  Company;  and  for  each  house  so  erected  costing  $2,000 
and  over,  one  city  lot  and  ten  cents  on  each  acre  of  the  20,000  Acre  Tract,  same  to  be  paid  pro 
rata  as  instalments  are  collected  by  the  Company, 

This  offer  to  apply  only  to  the  first  ten  dwellings  erected  (including  four  residences  al- 
ready built),  and  to  be  conditioned  on  the  houses  being  occupied  by  the  builders  and  their  families. 

Any  person  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  will  NOT  be  entitled  to  the  TWO  free  lots  offered 
to  ALL  persons  building  on  the  Townsite,  before  January  1,  1914,  modern  homes  costing 
$1,000  and  upwards. 

Write  for  particulars  and  Panoramic  Views  of  New  Castle  to 
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A  Hymn  that  has  Helped  Me. 

Bv  Elder  Heber  J.   Grant. 


While  there  are  very  many  hymns 
that  have  helped  me,  and  some  of  them 
greatly,  this  one  especially  has  ap- 
pealed to  my  emotions: 

"Come,  come  ye  saints,  no  toil  nor  labor 
fear, 
But  with  joy,  wend  your  way,"  etc. 

I  seldom  sing,  read  or  hear  this  in- 
spired and  inspiring  hymn  that  I  do 
not  think  with  admiration  and  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  courage  and 
accomplishments,  coupled  with  the  sub- 
lime and  perfect  faith,  shown  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  who 
crossed  the  plains  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  valley  of  the  "Great  Salt 
Lake" — some  of  whom  not  only 
walked  all  the  way,  but,  -in  addition, 
drew  handcarts  containing  all  their 
belongings. 

I  understand  that  in  many  of  these 
companies  they  sang  night  after  night 
the  inspired  words  of  Brother  William 
Clayton.  They  did  really^ and  truly 
"with  joy  wend  their  way"  and  "no 
toil  nor  labor  fear,"  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciating, all  the  days  of  my  life,  with 
such  noble  men  and  women. 

Every  line  of  the  hymn  has  "help" 
in  it  for  me.  Especially  when  I 
think  of  the  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  deaths  upon  the  plains, 
and  read  verse  four,  am    I    "helped." 


Of  the  four  verses,  this  one  to  me 
is  the  strongest  reminder  of  the 
sublime  and  perfect  faith  of  the  early 
Pioneers  who  came  to  Utah  when  it 
was  one  thousand  miles  from  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  whole  hymn  is  an  inspiration  to 
me  to  strive  to  live  worthy  of  a  father 
and  mother  whom  it  is  my  pride  and 
pleasure  to  number  among  these  noble 
Pioneer  men  and  women.  Yet  verse 
four  contains  the  climax  of  "help"  to 
me  and  I  will  rejoice  when  our  choirs 
shall  never  fail  to  sing  it  in  our 
meetings  whenever  they  render 
"Come,  come,  ye  Saints."  Today  we 
seldom  hear  but  three  verses,  due  to 
a  great  neglect,  in  my  opinion,  in  com- 
piling the  "Latter-day  Saints'  Psalm- 
ody." Almost  without  exception  but 
three  verses  of  each  hymn  appear  in 
that  publication. 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  blessed 
with  parents  who  could,  in  company 
with  others,  offer  the  prayer  in  song 
to  the  Lord. 

"And  should  we  die  before  our  journey's 
through' 

Happy  day !    all  is  well ! 
We  then  are  free  from  toil  and  sorrow,  too; 

With  the  just  we  shall  dwell." 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere 
wishes  of  my  heart  is  that  I  and  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  Pioneer  fath- 
ers and  mothers  shall  not  only  be  able 
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to  appreciate  the  inspirational  teach- 
ings contained  in  Brother  Clayton's 
hymn,  but,  what  is  far  greater,  I  hope 
and  pray  we  may  make  these  teachings 
a  part  of  our  lives  ;  that  when  we  sing, 


"Come,  come,  ye  Saints,"  it  will  be  in 
very  deed  and  in  truth  the  "song  of 
the  heart"  and  a  "prayer  unto  the 
Lord"  which  "shall  be  answered  with 
a  blessing"  upon  our  heads. 


Parents'  Class  Suggestions. 


No  other  work  has  been  planned  for 
the  coming  month  than  that  already 
suggested  in  the  two  previous  months ; 
namely,  the  lessons  suggested  in 
Parent  and  Child,  Volume  1. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent 
material  within  the  covers  of  that  book 
to  give  our  classes  profitable  and  vital 
discussions  for  another  month  at  least. 

In  suggesting  that  the  classes  turn 
to  these  lessons  again,  it  is  with  with 
no  thought  of  having  them  go  over 
the  material  in  the  same  old  way.  The 
subject  matter  is  still  new  and  always 
will  be.  Any  one  of  the  subjects  there 
proposed  might  readily  be  expanded 
to  cover  months  of  study  by  a  re- 
sourceful supervisor. 

Take  the  subject  of  "Personal  Clean- 
liness" as  an  example.  And  this  sub- 
ject might  well  follow  such  subjects 
as  "The  City  Beautiful,"  "The  Home 
Attractive,"  and  others  already  pro- 
posed. There  is  a  wealth  of  material 
to  work  on  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  proper  care  of  the  person.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  of  our 
lives.  Let  us  suggest  a  few  topics  that 
outgrow  from  it : 

PERSONAL    CLEANLINESS. 

(a)  The  body  itself.       How  to  care 
for  it. 

1.  Bathing,    care   of   teeth,   nails, 

etc. 

2.  Proper  feeding  of  the  body. 


3.  The  fresh  air  problem. 

4.  Intemperance  of  various  kinds 

— eating,        drinking,       late 
hours,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  Dosing  the  body  with  drugs. 

The  patent  medicine  evil. 

6.  Training  children  to  care   for 

their  bodies.     How  shall  we 
do  it. 

(b)  Clothing  the  body. 

1.  Proper  and  improper  clothing. 

2.  How  to  care  for  clothes. 

3.  Training  children   into   proper 

habits  in  these  matters. 

4.  Overdressing.     How  to  check 

the  extravagant  tendencies. 

5.  Relation  of  dress  to  character. 

(c)  The  Health  Problem. 

Take  those  health  problems  most 
vital  to  your  communities.  This  oflfers 
so  wide  a  field  that  we  merely  suggest 
a  general  heading.  It  is  possible  that 
suggestions  for  the  discussion  of  it 
may  be  offered  later.  At  all  events 
the  coming.  Juvenile  will  present  to 
the  classes  some  new  definite  lines  of 
work  to  follow.  We  desire,  therefore, 
that  all  the  classes  will  airri  to  complete 
their  review  of  the  Parent  and  Child, 
Vol.  1,  by  the  end  of  May. 

Let  the  general  subject  of  "Personal 
Cleanliness"  be  taken  as  the  main  sub- 
ject for  May.  The  work  for  April  has 
already  been  given  in  the  last  Juve- 
nile. 


How  can  we  learn  to  know  ourselves?  Never  by  reflection,  but 
only  through  action.  Essay  to  do  thy  duty,  and  thou  knowest  at 
once  what  is  in  thee. — Goethe. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BLUEBIRD. 

(Sialia  arctica) 
Special  characteristics:     Greenish-azure  blue  above  and  below,  brightest  above;   the  belly  and  under 
tail-coyerts  white,  the  latter  tinged  with  blue  at  the  ends.     Female  showing  blue  only  on  the  rump,  wings, 
and  tail;  a  white  ring  round  the  eye;  the  lores  and  sometimes  a  narrow  front  whitish;  elsewhere  replaced 
by  brown.     Length,  6.25;  wing,  4.36;  tail,  3.00.     Young  male  birds  are  streaked  with  white. 


The  Mountain  Bluebird. 

By   Claude   T.   Barnes. 

R.;  M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O.  U.;  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 

Some  birds  are  more  ornately  feath- 
ered, some  are  gifted  with  more  en- 
rapturing powers  of  song,  but  none 
are  so  chaste,  so  confiding  and  ador- 
able as  the  bluebird,  the  beau  ideal  of 
all  that  flies.  Softly  he  flits  into  our 
garden   in  the   Spring,  timidly,   mod- 


M.  s.  p. 

"Showers  and  sunshine  bring. 
Slowly,     the     deepening    verdure    o'er    the 

earth ; 
To   put    their    foliage    out,    the    woods    are 

slack. 
And    one    by   one    the    singing-birds    come 
back." 

— William  Cullen  Bryant, 
"Spring  in  Town." 
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estly  as  it  were,  beseeching  our  assist- 
ance in  the  search  for  some  suitable 
niche  or  box,  delightfully  but  not  ob- 
trusively near  us,  in  which  he  may 
take  up  his  summer  residence.  With 
affectionate  trustfulness  and  a  coy 
manner  quite  in  contrast  with  the  ar- 
rogant demeanor  of  the  obstreperous 
sparrow,  his  mate  follows  closely  upon 
him,  waiting  only  the  opportunity  to 
teach  us  lessons  of  the  sweetest  love 
and  fidelity. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  delightfully 
surprised   I   was   at    Cokeville,   Wyo- 
ming, on  my  hunting  trip  last  July.     I 
sought  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  pro- 
cure a  hunting  license,  at  his  residence 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  even 
as  I  approached  I  was  astonished   at 
the  number  of  bluebirds  flying  about. 
The  secret  was  soon  discovered.    This 
man,  who  must  be  a  bird  lover,  had 
placed  a  dozen  or  more  bird  boxes  on 
different  fence  posts  about  his  home, 
and  though  the  boxes  were  not  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  ground,  each 
was    occupied    by   a   happy    bluebird 
family  and  the  man  lived  in  a  verita- 
ble  bluebird   paradise.     Whether  you 
live  in  the  country  or  towards  the  edge 
of  a  city,  you  may  pattern  after  his 
example  and  to  a  degree  at  least  ob- 
tain satisfying  results.     To  your  sur- 
prise the  birds  will  return  each  year, 
and  in  fact  the  box  will  be  inhabited 
each  summer  thereafter  if  you  see  that 
the  birds  are  undisturbed. 

Few  boys  mistake  the  bluebird  when 
they  see  him — his  color  leads  one  im- 
mediately to  the  speaking  of  his  cor- 
rect name :  yet  it  should  be  born  in 
mind  that  the  western  species  has  less 
brown,  and  its  blue  is  greener  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  species.  In  habits, 
however,  the  species  vary  but  little. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  fidelity 
a  male  bluebird  will  defend  his  domain 
and  how  jealous  he  is  of  rivals.  He 
will  drive  off  every  intruder  even 
though  it  be  one  of  his  own  kind ;  and 
a  pair  of  bluebirds  have  been  known 
to  hold  a  nesting  box  against  the  inter- 


ference of  a  dozen  or  more  impudent 
and    quarrelsome     sparrows.       Their 
early  arrival  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  other  migratory  birds  but  does 
not  relieve  them  of  the  endless  contests 
with  the  English  sparrows.     The  nest 
they  make  is  loosely    constructed  of 
soft    materials,  such  as    fine    grasses, 
sedges,  leaves,  hair  and  feathers ;  and 
the  whole  is  seldom  so  well  woven  to- 
gether that  it  will  bear  removal  or  dis- 
turbance.    The  eggs  are  usually  five 
but  sometimes  six  in  number.     There 
are  usually  three  broods  in  a  year;  in 
fact   before   the   first   brood   are   well 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  the  female 
repairs  her  nest  and  commences  incu- 
bation for  a  second  family.  The  young 
birds  are,  however,  by  no  means  left 
to  shift  for  themselves ;  for  her  mate 
is  a  devoted  father  and  sometimes  may 
be  seen  feeding  the  mother,  the  half 
grown  young  and  the  newly  hatched 
babies  all  at  once. 

The  Western  species  is  not  nearly 
so  arboreal  as  its  Eastern  relative,  pre- 
ferring the  high  mountainous  portions 
of  the  Great  Basin  where  trees  are 
scarce  and  stumps,  posts  and  cliffs  are 
numerous.  The  song,  too,  of  our  bird 
is  fainter  but  iust  as  plaintive  and  de- 
lightsome as  that  of  the  Easterner. 

Few  birds  do  so  much  good  and  so 
little  harm  as  does  the  bluebird.     Ac- 
cording to   the   investigations   of   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  76%  of  its 
food  consists  of  obnoxious  insects  and 
grubs  while  the  other  2A%  comprises 
certain  fruits  and  berries  found  on  the 
winter  trees.     As  Wilson- says: 
"He  flits  through  the  orchard.      He  visits 
each  tree, 
The  red  flowering  peach  and  the  apple's 
sweet  blossoms. 
The   fruit-bearing  products,   wherever  they 
be. 
And  seizes  the  caitiflfs  that  lurk  in  their 
bosoms. 
He   drags   the  vile   grub   from   the   corn   it 
devours. 
The   worms   from   their  bed   where   they 
riot  and  welter ; 
His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours, 
And   all   that  he   asks   is,   in   summer,   a 
shelter." 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 
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Gus's  field  of  labor  was  Macclesfield, 
a  silk  manufacturing  town  of  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  located 
about  forty  miles  from  Manchester.  He 
was  to  work  with  Mark  Silverton. 

Mark  Silverton  was  a  remarkable 
character — just  the  one  with  whom  to 
put  a  green  young  missionary.  He 
was  perhaps  thirty-five  years  old,  a 
teacher  by  profession  when  he  was  at 
home.  A  graduate  of  a  college,  he 
was  a  refined  and  scholarly  gentleman, 
and  his  unusual  height  and  command- 
ing figure  gave  him  a  dignity  that  at 
once  attracted  attention.  He  was  the 
only  elder  in  the  conference  who  re- 
fused to  wear  a  beard,  a  dicky,  and 
celluloid  cuffs  and  collar.  Not  because 
he  had  any  more  money  than  the 
others — indeed,  he  had  less  than  most 
of  them — but  because  a  beard  was  in 
the  way.  a  false  front  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  profession  of  a  "Mor- 
mon" elder,  and  celluloid  collars 
chafed  the  neck  and  celluloid  cuffs 
made  too  much  noise  when  you  shook 
hands,  and  both  looked  cheap !  He  had 
been  in  the  field  now  a  little  more 
than  a  year. 

It  took  Silverton  but  a  minute  to 
see  why  the  new  missionary  had  been 
sent  to  him.  He  rightly  guessed  that 
the  president  had  given  him  Gus  for 
some  careful  and  systematic  training 
in  missionary  work,  and  he  judged 
that  the  task  before  him  would  not  by 
any  means  by  a  light  one.  Whether 
it  should  also  be  a  pleasant  one.  time 
alone  would  prove. 

"You'd  better  come  with  me  to-day. 
Brother  Flynn,"  Silverton  said  to  Gus, 
the  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Mac- 
clefield.  "We'll  go  together  to  everv 
house  in  the  street.  You  can  watch 
me  to  see  how  it's  done,  and  then  you 
can  do  some  tracting  to-morrow  by 
yourself." 

The  elder  man  filled  his  small  hand- 


bag with  tracts  that  bore  the  name  of 
"Morgan  No.  1,"  explaining  that  there 
were  two  others  in  the  series.  Then 
he  led  the  way  to  a  thickly  populated 
district  of  the  town.  Knocking  on  a 
door,  he  would  say,  when  it  was 
opened — 

"Madam  (or  Sir),  I'm  a  Latter-day 
Saint  elder,  and  I  should  be  pleased  if 
you  would  accept  a  tract  explaining 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to 
which  I  belong."  And  if  the  per- 
son accepted  it,  he  added,  "I  shall 
call  for  it  some  '  time  next  week." 
If.  however,  the  person  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  tract,  there  usually  followed 
a  conversation,  brief  or  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  other 
party  to  the  conversation,  in  which 
Silverton  endeavored  to  find  out  why 
the  tract  was  not  accepted.  It  might 
Ije  that  the  persons  living  there  were 
Catholics,  who  are  always  chary  of 
new  faiths,  or  it  might  be  that  they 
had  heard  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  were  afraid  of  being  bewitched  or 
murdered.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  generally  slammed 
in  the  missionary's  face,  and  even  the 
influence  of  his  commanding  presence 
amounted  to  nothing. 

This  continued  all  forenoon.  Then 
the  two  went  home.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  the  same  way. 

The  late  afternoon  and  the  evening 
the  missionaries  spent  in  the  house. 
They  had  a  cozv  sitting  room,  pleas- 
nntly  situated.  The  bed  room,  with  one 
lied  in  it  for  the  two,  was  up  stairs. 
Thev  ordered  what  they  wished  to  eat 
of  the  landlady,  which  she  bought, 
cooked,  and  served,  rendering  the  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  week  for  the  whole. 
It  cost  them  something  like  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  to  live  at  Macclesfield. 

They  talked  of  their  day's  work — a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tracts  dis- 
tributed, fourteen  gospel  conversa- 
tions, and  thirtv-nine  tracts  collected. 
.\fter  a  while  Silverton  attempted  to 
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lead  the  conversation  to  religious  top- 
ics, but  the  endeavor  only  served  to 
disclose  the  large  arid  region  of  Gus's 
mind.  Ten  minutes  of  questions  by 
Silverton  served  to  exhaust  the  boy's 
conversational  resources. 

"Well,  then,  let's  read !"  suggested 
the  older  man. 
■  "T-Iate     reading!"     Gus     answered 
briefly. 

Silverton  took  up  a  book.  Gus  sat 
before  the  hearth,  looking  abstractedly 
into  the  fire.  But  this  grew  monoton- 
ous after  a  time.  So,  getting  up,  he 
paced  the  room,  his  hands  shoved  deep 
into  his  trousers  pockets.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  fire  again.  A  few 
minutes  of  this,  and  he  jumped  up 
with  a  groan  and  paced  the  room  once 
more,  like  a  caged  lion. 

"This  ain't  what  it's  cracked  up  to 
be !"  he  cried  suddenly,  stopping  in 
front  of  Silverton. 

Silverton  had  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  young  man's  restlessness. 
"What  isn't?"  he  asked. 

"A  mission !" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Brother  Flynn," 
Silverton  said,  "nothing's  what  it's 
'cracked  up  to  be,'  unless  you  make 
it  so." 

"How  the  deuce  can  you  make  it?" 
snapped  Gus,  resuming  his  nervous 
pace.  "Hey?  Tell  me  that!  If  I 
on'y  had  the  spondulics,  I'd  make  a 
bee  line  for  the  old  home.  Dad  says 
that  you  don't  prosper  if  you  don't 
stay  your  full  time,  but  just  the  same 
I'd  go  home  to-morrow !" 

Silverton  wisely  refrained  from 
saying  anything.  But  he  thought  much. 

The  next  morning  the  missionaries 
went  out  tracting  again.  "You  take 
one  side  of  the  street,  Brother  Flynn," 
said  his  friend,  "and  I'll  take  the 
other." 

But  Gus  objected.  He  wanted  a 
whole  street  by  himself,  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  Silverton  wished  him 
not  to.  When,  however,  the  proposi- 
tion was  agreed  to,  he  backed  out. 
"I'm  a-scared !"  he  pleaded. 

"Well,  then,  let's  both  tract  the  same 


side  of  the  street,"  the  older  man  pro- 
posed. 

And  so  this  was  agreed  to.  Gus  was 
to  take  one  house  and  his  companion 
the  next.  But  even  this  was  too  much 
for  Gus  when  it  came  to  the  test.  In 
the  afternoon,  though,  the  youth  was 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  start,  but 
only  on  the  condition  named  in  the 
morning,  that  he  have  an  entire  street 
all  to  himself.  Silverton  reluctantly 
consented  to  this,  although  he  was 
fearful  that  something  might  go 
wrong. 

Approaching  the  first  door,  Gus  was 
almost  overcome  with  terror.  He 
dropped  the  knocker  timidly  down  on 
the  door.  No  one  could  have  heard  if 
he  had  been  in  the  hall.  At  all  events, 
there  was  no  response,  and  he  was 
profoundly  relieved.  Blindfolding  his 
conscience,  he  moved  gingerly  to  the 
next  door.  He  rapped  this  time  with 
a  trifle  more  of  confidence.  A  woman 
came  to  the  door.  He  repeated  the 
formula  he  had  heard  Elder  Silverton 
use  so  many  times  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  was  all  the  time  in  mortal 
terror  lest  she  might  refuse,  and  then 
there  would  have  to  be  a  conversation. 
Greatly  to  his  relief,  she  accepted  the 
tract.  Five  more  persons  at  as  many 
houses  did  the  same.  He  was  grad- 
ually gaining  confidence  in  himself, 
when  he  knocked  on  the  seventh  door. 

A  man  came  to  see  who  was  there. 
"A  Latter-day  Saint  elder!"  said  the 
man.  "You  mean  you're  a  Mormon, 
don't  you?" 

Gus  admitted  that  he  was.  But  he 
did  so  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  a 
culprit,  caught  in  the  act,  would  con- 
fess to  his  crime. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the 
beginning?" 

Gus  didn't  know.  And  this  was  the 
truth.  He  had  merely  followed  the 
example  set  down  by  his  leader  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  why  he  did  it.  Sil- 
verton had  explained,  however,  that 
the  correct  name  of  the  people  called 
"Mormons"  was  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  not  "Mormons."  Gus,  though,  did 
not   remember   this.      He   did   not    re- 
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member  anything  just  now.  If  the 
man  had  suddenly  ask  him  his  name, 
he  would  have  been  non-plussed  for 
an  answer. 

"That's  always  the  way  with  you 
'Mormons,'"  the"  man  went  on. 
"You're  a  smooth  lot,  you  are !"  And 
he  threw  all  the  sarcasm  he  could  into 
the  phrase.  "You're  like  the  serpent 
that  covers  its  victim  with  slime  only 
to  make  it  the  easier  to  swallow." 

Standing  there  in  the  door-way,  flat- 
footed,  and  with  hands  locked  behind 
him,  he  poured  forth  such  a  flood  of 
stinging  words  as  fairly  took  Gus  off 
his  feet  for  a  moment. 

"I  know  you  Mormons,"  he  shouted. 
"You're  a  bloody-minded  set.  You 
come  over  here  gulling  our  innocent 
girls  and  women.  You're  afraid  of  us 
men.  You  can't  make  slaves  of  us 
men.  If  I  had  my  way,  you'd  all  be 
driven  out  of  England,  every  one  of 
you !  Why  don't  you  preach  your  per- 
nicious doctrines  in  your  own  coun- 
try?" 

Gus  stood  there  as  if  he  had  been 
paralyzed.     He  did  not  answer. 

"Because  they  won't  let  you — that's 
why!  And  right  they  are,  too.  They 
know  you  better  than  we  do.  But 
not  better  than  I  do !  I  know  you,  you 
villainous  set !  What  about  your  tem- 
ple ceremonies?" 

Gus  only  stared  in  stupid  wonder- 
ment. 

"Treason !  oaths  against  the  gov- 
ernment !  That's  what  it  is.  And  your 
underground  passages  where  people 
vou  don't  like  mysteriously  disappear 
— T  know  about  them,  too !  You're  a 
set  of  cowards  and  liars  and  mur- 
derers— " 

The  young  missionary  had  been 
taken  so  completely  off  his  guard  that 
he  had  lost  his  wits.  He  had  never 
been  talked  to  in  this  way  before.  But 
as  the  stream  of  abuse  kept  pouring 
out,  he  realized  more  and  more  that  it 
was  pouring  out  upon  him.  It  was  he 
that  the  man  called  a  coward,  a  liar, 
and  a  murderer !  And  so  when  this 
thought  dawned  upon  his  understand- 
ing, the  blood  surged  to  his  face,  and 


he  lost  control  of  himself.  Like  a 
tiger,  he  sprang  on  the  man,  took  hold 
of  him  by  the  collar,  and  jerked  him 
to  the  walk.  Throwing  him  on  the 
ground,  he  pressed  his  knee  on  the 
man's  chest  and  clutched  him  by  the 
throat,  at  the  same  time  roaring — • 

"You  take  that  back — every  word  of 
it!  You're  the  coward  and  the  liar! 
Everything  you've  said  is  a  lie.  There 
ain't  a  word  of  truth  in  it  .  Now,  you 
just  take  it  all  back,  you  lying  blather- 
skite, before  I  choke  you  to  death !" 

The  man  had  been  taken  by  surprise 
also,  and  so  could  not  have  defended 
himself  had  he  been  anything  short  of 
a  trained  athlete.  He  was,  therefore, 
utterly  at  Gus's  mercy. 

"I— I — I  take  it  all  back,  sir!"  he 
stammered.  "I  was  mistaken,  sir.  I 
— I  was  only  saying  what  I've  read !" 

"Then  you  read  wrong!"  cried  the 
tiger.  "And  you'll  take  that  back,  too, 
'cause  it's  a  lie.  Nobody'd  write  such 
lies !" 

The  man  protested  that  he  had  not 
made  it  up. 

"Then  I'd  like  to  thrash  the  guy  'at 
wrote  it — that's  all  I  have  to  say !"  Gus 
retorted.  "Anyhow,  you're  not  to  tell 
it  again,  d'ye  hear?" 

The  man  heard  and  promised. 

"Now  get  up  and  go  about  your 
business !"  Gus  commanded,  himself 
rising  and  picking  up  his  hand-bag. 

The  man  got  up  and  betook  himself 
into  the  house  with  considerable  haste. 
Gus  turned  to  leave,  when  he  met  Sil- 
verton,  who  was  hurriedly  coming  up. 
The  two  walked  away  without  a  word, 
Silverton  too  dumbfounded  by  what 
he  had  seen  and  Gus  too  much  excited 
l^v  what  he  had  done,  to  speak. 

After  a  time  the  older  man  said, 
"That's  hardly  the  Christian  way  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  Brother  Elynn !" 

"Christian  or  no,  that's  what  they 
get  from  me  when  they  call  me 
names !"  was  all  that  Gus  could  say  in 
justification. 

It  was  useless  to  argue  the  point 
just  now.  So  his  companion  merely 
added,  "I  hope  no  harm  will  ever  com*^ 
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of  it.  You  see,  he's  likely  to  com- 
plain." 

"Let  'im,  and  he'll  get  another!" 

Silverton  changed  the  subject. 
"How  many  tracts  did  you  distribute?" 
he  asked. 

"Seven,  by  counting  —  by  George, 
I  forgot-  to  give  him  a  track!"  the 
young  man  answered,  stopping  and 
looking  into  his  companion's  face. 
"You  just  wait  here  and  I'll  go  back 
and  give  him  one!" 

Silverton  tried  to  dissuade  Gus  from 
doing  a  thing  so  hazardous,  and  freely 
predicted  the  young  pugilist's  defeat. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  sir!"  Gus  an- 
swered. "I  didn't  take  boxing  lessons 
off  of  Old  Skeezics  fer  nothin'."   And 


he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  back 
to  the  house  which  he  had  just  left. 

The  same  man  came  to  the  door  in 
answer  to  Gus's  knock.  He  was  in  a 
quandry  as  to  whether  or  not  to  close 
the  door  in  the  young  man's  face,  but 
he  did  not  do  so. 

"In  our  little  gospel  conversation," 
Gus  began,  "I  forgot  to  give  you  a 
track.  Here  it  is."  And  he  extended 
one. 

The  man  frowned  and  hesitated. 

"Take  it!"  Gus  demanded. 

The  man  took  it. 

"And  read  it,  too,  mind!"  Gus 
added.  "I'll  be  around  some  time  next 
week  and  ask  you  questions  about  it. 
Good  day,  sir !" 


(to  be  continued) 
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THE  USE  OF  YOUR  HANDS. 

Your  life  has  scarcely  begun.  Opportunity  is  still  your  friend. 
Learn  to  use  your  hands  so  that  they  help  you  and  others.  Idle 
hands  breed  mischief.  Idle  hands  reach  out  for  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  and  eventually  bring  their  owner  into  misery. 
Useful  hands  are  a  constant  protection  against  evil. 

Useful  hands  know  how  to  work  and  are  not  afraid  of  work. 
Some  hands  work  with  shovels,  some  with  pens,  some  with  mach- 
inery. But  whatever  these  hands  do  they  are  useful  only  as  they 
produce  something  that  helps  others.  Your  hands  cannot  be  useful 
if  employed  only  to  help  yourself.  Your  hands  must  be  capa- 
ble of  helping  others  or  the  purpose  of  your  life  is  worthless. 

With  the  exception  of  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  the  hands  are 
probably  the  most  important  aids  of  human  life  that  exist.  Music 
is  not  possible  without  the  hands,  nor  painting,  writing,  printing,  and 
a  hundred  and  one  other  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  How  sacredly 
should  their  duties  then  be  regarded !  They  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  strike  the  cowardly  blow,  to  pilfer  from  another,  to  do 
that  which  is  unmanly. 

Their  God-given  purpose  is  to  help  yourself  and  others—  to 
always  have  two  high  duties  to  perform:  that  which  improves 
your  condition,  and  that  which  makes  life  better  for  your  neighbor. 
When  hands  are  so  considered  they  become  instruments  of  vast 
helpfulness,  not  weapons  of  wrongdoing.  In  any  walk  of  life,  con- 
sider what  your  hands    are  doing.— Judge  Charles  M.  Walker. 
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XIV. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  regret 
that  the  Utah  chorus  and  accompany- 
ing excursionists  boarded  train  to 
leave  the  nation's  capitol  at  midnight, 
Nov.  15,  1911.  From  Washington, 
where  such  pronounced  success  and 
enjoyment  had  attended  every  phase 
of  our  visit,  as  described  in  our 
last  article,  to  Richmond,  Va., 
whence  news  had  come  that  Presby- 
terian clergymen  were  vigorously  op- 
posing the  scheduled  appearance  of 
the  concert  singers  in  the  City  Audi- 
torium, was  a  step  viewed  with  some 
misgivings. 

Was  the  splendid  victory  at  Wash- 
ington to  be  undermined  by  defeat  at 
Richmond?  Was  the  uninterrupted 
advance  and  success  of  the  Utah 
chorus  now  to  be  checked  by  the  big- 
otrv  and  superstition  of  a  few  unfair. 


prejudiced  minds?  These  questions 
naturally  flitted  across  the  minds  of 
all.  Anxiety  was  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  We  knew  not  just 
what  might  be  lying  in  wait  at  Rich- 
mond. 

But  whatever  fears  might  have 
crowded  their  way  into  our  ranks,  the 
members  of  the  chorus  firmly  deter- 
mined to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
same  loyalty  to  state,  unswerving  pur- 
pose and  artistic  finesse  in  their  work, 
that  had  brough  them  showers  of  com- 
mendation and  reflected  credit  upon 
Utah  since  the  tour's  inception. 

How  well  the  Utahns  upheld  them- 
selves at  Richmond  is  plainly  evident 
in  the  great  success  achieved  in  the 
face  of  difficulties. 

The  Utah  retinue  left  Washington 
on  a  special  train  over  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg    &    Potomac  railway. 
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ST.    JOHNS    CHURCH,    RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 


arriving  in  Richmond  in  time  for  an 
early  breakfast.  As  the  concert  in  the 
City  Auditorium  was  to  be  given  in 
the  evening,  practically  the  entire  day 
was  available  for  sightseeing,  recrea- 
tion and  familiarizing  ourselves  with 
the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Richmond,  of  all  cities,  is  indeed 
rich  in  historical  attractions  and  points 
of  interest,  especially  in  those  that  re- 
call so  vividly  many  notable  incidents 
of  both  the  Revolutionary  and  the 
Civil  War.  In  no  city  visited  by  the 
Utah  singers  was  the  sightseeing  feat- 
ure so  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Justice  could  not  be  done  this  visit 
in  limited  space.  Most  of  our  troupe 
spent  the  entire  day  at  these  historic 
spots,  which  formed  themes  for  many 
an  argument  and  interesting  chatter. 

The  state  capitol  and  the  city  hall, 
where  the  stormy  sessions  of  1861  took 
place  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
Janney,  finally  resulting  in  Virginia's 
vote  to  secede  and  join  in  the  rebel- 


lion, caused  us  to  linger  long  in  retro- 
spect. Likewise  did  the  little  structure 
in  which  Patrick  Henry  led  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  against  the 
British  tax  burden 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  spots 
visited  was  old  St.  John's  church, 
where  Patrick  Henry,  as  the  foremost 
American  orator  and  statesman  of  his 
time,  struck  the  keynote  for  liberty  in 
that  fiery  speech  that  has  since  become 
revered  in  every  American  household. 

It  was  here  where  the  second  gen- 
eral convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  counties  and  corporations  of 
Virginia,  including  representatives 
from  other  colonies,  took  place  on 
March  20,  1775.  Such  men  as  Wash- 
ington, Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas 
Jeiiferson,  Isaac  Lane  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  were  present.  All  things  were 
then  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  di- 
viding line  between  peace  and  war.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  Patrick 
Henry,  after  leading  patriots  had 
strongly   opposed   his   move   that   the 
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INTERIOR  OF  ST.  JOHX  S   CHURCH,  SHOWING  THE  HENRY  PEW. 


"militia  of  the  colonies  be  organized" 
and  the  colonies  be  "immediately  put  in 
a  state  of  defense,"  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  step  would  be  "precipitate  and 
ill  advised,"  arose  in  his  pew  and  re- 
sponded with  the  famous  speech  that 
kindled  the  fire  of  liberty  far  and  wide. 

Patrick  Henry  is  described  as  a  tall, 
spare,  rawboned  man,  of  sallow  com- 
plexion, with  a  grave,  thoughtful 
countenance,  stern  in  repose  and 
marked  with  lines  of  deep  and  painful 
reflection.  His  mouth  was  severe,  with 
closely  compressed  lips  and  deep  fur- 
rows at  the  corners,  and  was  set  with 
an  expression  of  unyielding  resolution. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  spoke  a  won- 
derful change  passed  over  him.  His 
person  became  erect,  with  his  head 
held  proudly  aloft.  The  whole  man 
became  apparently  transformed,  yield- 
ing an  extraordinary  power  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  old  caretaker  of  the  church, 
who  guided  us  through  the  place,  stop- 
ping at  the  Henry  pew,  might  well 
have  fitted  the  description.  Certain,  it 
was,  that  he  was  in  many  respects  like 
Patrick  Henry. 

When  we  halted  around  the  Henry 


pew,  the  old  caretaker  caught  our 
mascot,  Douglass  McClellan,  in  his 
arms  and  placed  the  boy  directly  in 
front  of  the  pew.  Then  he  stood  up 
in  the  pew.  His  bent  form  became 
suddenly  erect,  his  head  went  proudly 
aloft,  and,  assuming  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  the  patriot  as  described, 
he  repeated  a  part  of  the  famous 
Patrick  Henry  speech. 

Standing  on  that  historic  spot,  lis- 
tening to  the  words  so  ablv  repeated, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  Henry 
himself  spoke. 

"*  *  *  There  is  no  retreat  but 
in  submission  and  slavery  !  Our  chains 
are  forged !  Their  clanking  may  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  *  *  * 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  down  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms  *  *  * 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take ;  but  as  for  me — give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death !" 

And  so  thundered  forth  again  that 
famous  jewel  of  oratory,  Patrick 
Henry's  ultimatum,  inspiring  that  lit- 
tle gathering  with  its  patriotic  note 
and  sending  little  shivers  of  enthusi- 
asm through  each  of  us. 
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St.  Paul's  church,  where  Jefferson 
Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate 
states,  hastily  left  upon  receiving  Gen- 
eral Lee's  message  that  Richmond's 
evacuation  could  not  be  avoided,  ab- 
ruptly ending  the  day's  services ;  the 
site  of  Libby  prison,  the  old  almshouse 
in  which  the  Confederates  stored  the 
powder  that  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  burning  of  Richmond, 
James  river.  South  Anna  river,  Fort 
Jackson,    Fort  Johnson,    Union   hill, 


of  other  dishes  and  delicacies  for 
which  the  South  is  famed,  fell  to  our 
lot  all  at  once.  We  enjoyed  few  such 
treats  during  the  entire  trip. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  learned  more 
about  the  opposition  to  our  appear- 
ance. The  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  had  at- 
tempted to  prevent  our  singing  in  the 
City  Auditorium  by  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  Mayor  D.  C.  Richardson,  the 
city     council     and     Governor  W.  H. 


r.iP.r.Y  PRISON. 


Bush  hill  and  many  other  points  so 
importantly  associated  with  the  his- 
toric campaign  against  the  Confeder- 
ate capitol,  were  visited  by  the  Utahns, 
who  lingered  long  at  each  spot. 

Later  in  the  day,  a  few  of  us  were 
guests  of  W.  O.  Worthen  and  H.  B. 
Cullen,  representing  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railway,  at  dinner  in  the  old  tav- 
ern marking  the  identical  spot  where 
those  prominent  in  the  Rebellion  held 
their  first  councils.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  will 
never  forget  that  dinner,  served  in 
true  southern  style.  Real  Richmond 
pickles,  peanut-fed  ham,  oysters  in 
every  possible  style,  and  a  multitude 


^Mann.  The  objection  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  Utah  chorus  was 
an  advance  agent  of  the  "Mormon 
propaganda,"  sent  abroad  through  the 
nation  to  "advertise  the  creed."  Fol- 
lowing is  the  petition  in  full,  which  was 
widely  circulated : 

"The  'Mormon'  choir  is  coming  into 
this  city.  That  choir  is  a  propagandist 
agency,  and  has  toured  the  country  for 
years,  and  is  doubtless  vsiting  this  city 
with  such  an  end  in  vcw.  Whether  in- 
tended to  serve  such  a  purpose  or  not, 
it  is  in  fact  going  to  do  so  as  surely  as 
it  behaves  itself  with  any  decorum.  It 
will  propitiate  favor  for  'Mormonism' 
with  the  uninformed  and  thoughtless. 
The   'Mormon'   hierarchy  would  not  per- 
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mit  the  choir  to  tour  the  country  unless 
they  were  sure  of  it  currying  favor  with 
a  percentage  of  the  population.  The 
coming  of  this  choir  will  make  the  work 
of  every  unctuous  'Mormon'  missionary 
easier,   opening   access   for  him. 

"We  appeal  to  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond, even  at  this  late  date,  especially  to 
the  people  of  character,  not  to  hear  this 
'Mormon'  agency  perform,  and  thus  to 
minimize  and  disparage  the  influence  of 
the  'Mormon'  propaganda.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  choir  will  sing  very  well,  nor 
that  it  contains  persons  very  decorous 
from  a  'Mormon'  point  of  view,  but  in 
giving  them  encouragement  you  inevita- 
bly play  into  the  hands  of  the  'Mormon' 
Church.  You  aid  in  its  maintenance  and 
encourage  its  ideals  and  the  advancement 
of  its  peculiar  institutions. 

"You  are  a  hospitable  people.  Hospi- 
tality should  be  regulated  by  regard  for 
good  morals.  You  love  fine  music.  Give 
up  fine  music  rather  than  lead  your  fel- 
lowman  toward  standards  of  Joseph 
Smith.  Your  homes  will  be  invaded 
within  a  short  time  by  the  agents  of  the 
Salt  Lake  organization.  Many  persons 
in  this  city  have  already  repulsed  or  suc- 
cumbed to  the  efforts  of  these  agents  of 
the   "Mormon"    Church. 

"We  might  base  our  appeal  on  grounds 
of  refinement,  culture  or  broad  Chris- 
tianity. We  make  our  appeal  today, 
however,  simply  on  grounds  of  regard 
for  decent  morals  and  patriotism.  The 
'Mormon'  Church  would  today,  if  it 
could,  spread  polygamy  over  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  It  glories,  if  se- 
cretly, in  this  end. 
(Signed) 
"For  the   faculty: 

"W.  W.   MooRE,  President; 

"Thomas  C.  Johnson, 

"G.  B.  Strickler, 

"Theron  H.  Rice, 

"C.  C.  Hersman, 

"W   .L.   LiNGLE, 

"T.  R.  English. 
"For   student   body: 

"Jas.  M.  Smith,  President." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mayor  Ricliard- 
son  that  he  informed  the  petitioners 
he  was  powerless  to  interfere  with  the 
appearance  of  the  chorus.     When  the 


signers  of  that  petition  affixed  their 
names,  they  were  probably  unaware 
that  the  chorus  of  Utahns,  in  whom 
"decent  morals  and  patriotism"  were 
lacking,  according  to  the  version  of  the 
petitioners,  had  been  invited  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  and  by  Mrs.  Taft, 
to  give  a  special  concert  and  attend  a 
specially  arranged  reception  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  face  of  this  one 
incident  alone,  the  statement  that  the 
"Mormon"  chorus  was  a  "propagand- 
ist agency"  shrank  into  adsurdity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  petition  or  "appeal"  of  the 
opposing  clergymen  proved  harmful. 
But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it 
served  eloquently  as  an  advertisement. 
Whatever  of  resentment  or  snap-criti- 
cism might  have  been  lurking  in  the 
hearts  of  those  citizens  of  Richmond 
who  attended  the  concert  that  evening 
was  quickly  dispelled  as  the  Utah 
singers  performed.  Anxiety,  doubt 
and  fear  were  transformed  into  enthu- 
siasm and  artistic  achievement.  Rich- 
mond music  lovers  surrendered  com- 
pletely, and  the  concert  proved  a  tri- 
umph from  every  standpoint. 

Our  programme  began  with 
Gounod's  "Soldiers'  Chorus,"  from 
"Faust,"  which  was  warmly  received, 
but  it  was  the  male  chorus  with  its 
enthusing  rendition  of  "EWxie,"  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  Evan  Stephens,  that 
brought  our  audience  to  its  feet.  From 
that  moment  on,  we  had  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  our  listeners.  The 
newspapers  the  next  morning  were  ex- 
tremely complimentary  in  their  notices, 
and  the  Utah  aggregation  felt  upon 
leaving  Richmond,  that  it  had  accom- 
plished a  praiseworthy  mission  in  more 
than  one  respect. 

(to  be  continued) 


Every  man's  business,  whatever  it  is,  becomes  a  liberal  education 
to  him,  just  as  soon  and  just  as  far  as  he  lives,  not  in  its  methods, 
but  in  its  principles. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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A  Working  Basis. 

What  we  think  about  things  we 
often  formulate  with  a  judgment  of 
what  is  or  what  is  not  going  to  happen. 
We  all  have  our  individual  points  of 
view.  It  is  wise  that  we  have.  They 
are  a  part  of  our  individuality  and 
freedom  of  agency.  When  we  are  ro- 
bust mentally,  morally  and  religiously 
our  point  of  view  directs  us  to  some 


desirable  goal  in  life.  It  is  only  when 
we  are  at  cross  purposes  with  correct 
living  that  our  vision  obscures  the 
good  and  magnifies  the  evil.  Some  of 
us  are  thus  altogether  robust  or  al- 
together at  cross  purposes.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  human  conduct  and  human 
aims  that  gives  rise  to  the  uncertainty 
of  what  the  harvest  is  to  be. 

As  citizens  our  ideas  upon  public 
questions  often  become  conglomerate 
and  confused.  Our  co-operative  ef- 
forts are  sometimes  mere  experiments. 
Some  things  have  to  be  done,  other 
things  it  is  desirable  to  do,  and  sorAe 
things  are  very  questionable.  Faults 
there  will  always  be  in  things  purely 
human,  if  anything  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  beyond  Divine  intervention. 
There  is  in  humanity  often  a  real  per- 
versity— the  habitual  practice  of  fault- 
finding". People  who  insist  upon  per- 
fection (from  their  point  of  view) 
rarely  do  anything  themselves,  which 
in  itself  would  not  be  so  bad ;  and  they 
question  the  ability  of  others  to  do 
anything  whatever  halfway  right. 
When  men  are  asked  to  pass  upon 
weighty  and  important  public  questions 
they  are  entitled  to  the  widest  latitude 
of  differences  that  may  arise  in  the 
honest  expressions  of  their  beliefs,  but 
decisions  must  be  made,  conclusions 
reached  and  policies  determined. 
These  often  result  as  compromises  and 
are  regarded  as  the  highest  attainable 
good.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
experiment  upon  means  to  reach  a  des- 
irable end.  Things  have  to  be  done, 
and  often  be  done  in  the  least  object- 
ionable way,  and  ways  are  devised  to 
avoid  the  serious  and  common  danger? 
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of  life.  A  consensus  of  (^pinion  is 
taken  and  a  workable  means  employed 
to  carry  out  conclusions. 

All  these  considerations  enter  into 
■  the  thoughts  of  those  who  earnestly, 
industriously  and  intelligently  work. 
The  habit  of  thus  doing  things  in  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  thought  of  improve- 
ment makes  men  conservative.  Men  and 
women  in  this  way  have  been  planning 
and  working  from  time  immemorial. 
They  have  seen  the  dangers  likely  to 
come  from  their  mistakes,  but  then 
they  have  lieen  full  of  hope  and  added 
faith  to  their  works.  They  have  had  a 
sublime  confidence  in  an  overruling 
Providence.  Out  of  all  this  mixture 
of  the  strong  and  weak,  good  and  bad 
and  indifferent,  good  and  progress 
have  come. 

God  is  in  this  world  and  in  the  midst 
of  human  life.  He  has  decreed  human 
advancement,  and  we  should  be  proph- 
ets of  good  rather  than  of  evil.  As 
prophets  of  good  we  are  in  harmony 
with  divine  ])urposcs  ;  as  prophets  of 
evil  we  grope  in  darkness.  Fears  have 
their  proper  place  in  the  fulness  of 
jife,  and  they  belong  to  the  lesser 
realms.  Fears,  misgivings,  and  doubts 
make  us  cautious  but  they  are  not  the 
propelling,  uplifting  forces  of  life. 

What  we  do  we  should  do  with 
such  hope,  such  conscience  and  such 
love  that  we  may  invite  Divine  aid  : 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  Divine 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life  may 
correct     the     evils     and     dangers     of 


imperfect  knowledge  and  faltering 
action.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
willfully  disregardful  of  those  God- 
ordained  principles  of  right-thinking 
and  right-doing  that  we  may  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  failure.  Weakness 
and  wickedness  are  two  very  different 
things.  The  former  may  be  mended, 
the  latter  must  be  avoided.  Two  many 
mistake  their  fears  and  even  their  pre- 
judices for  the  evil  results  which  they 
fancy  they  see  so  plainly  in  the  conduct 
of  others.  Our  hopes  should  outweigh 
our  fears  and  into  the  balances  when 
our  judgments  are  weighed  let  us  cast 
the  assurances  of  Divine  favor  for  re- 
sultant good  from  every  honest  and 
sincere  endeavor. 


"Temple  Anthems." 

"Temple  Anthems."  \'ol.  I,  just  out 
of  the  press  of  the  Deserct  News, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  choir 
leader  in  the  Church.  A  glance  at  the 
volume  shows  that  the  aim  of  the  pub- 
lishers has  been  accomplished,  viz. : 
"To  secure  a  list  of  anthems  within  the 
range  of  the  average  choir,  all  of 
which  will  be  poindar  and  suitable  for 
worship.  It  includes  compositions  by 
leading  home  writers  and  several  new 
anthems,  while  preserving  the  stand- 
ard old  selections  which  every  choir 
leader  will  wish  to  have  permanently 
in  his  collection."  The  volume  was 
edited  bv  Professor  Evan  Stephens. 


The  View  Point. 


He   was   onlv  as   big   as   a   stronp;   man's 
liand, — 
At  least  tliat's  tlie  way  lie  seemed, — 
And    redder    tlian    even    my    dreams    of 
liim, 
And  wrinkled  and  red  I  had  dreamed; 
His    Aunty    liad    brought    him    a    folded 
■rose. 
All  silken  and  slieeny  to  sec; 
But  he  didn't  care  if  the  rose  was  fair, — 

He  hollered  at  her  and  me; 
He   punched  his   fists   and   scratched   our 
wrists, 
And   hollered  at  her  and  me. 


.■\nd  so  in  the  world  of  the  great  Gro%vn- 
Up,- 
As   you   have   seen   and    I, 
There's  the  fellow  who  grubs  in  the  dirt 
all  day, 
With  never  a  glance  at  the  sky; 
The    fellow    who    sees    the    drip    of    the 
rain, 
But  never  the  moon  on  the  dew, 
Who  doesn't  care  if  the  world  is  fair. 

And  hollers  at  those  who  do, — 
Who  punches  his  fists  and  scratches  th; 
wrists 
Of  the   ha'ppier  fellows  who   do. 

— B.  K.  M. 


Sunday  School  Work 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Siipcrintcudeney,  Joscfh  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Steplicn  L.  Richards. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE. 
Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Tesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance;  Third,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in 
the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
namely:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  Gcd,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly; 
we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  Gcd  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  [the  American]  continent;  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  oir  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  belisve  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  "We 
believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE. 
How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 
To  suffer,  bleed  and  die! 


Four  Elements  Contributing    to  Suc- 
cessful Unions. 

The  responsibility  of  a  successful 
Sunday  Schonl  I^nion  depends,  pri- 
marily, ui)on  the  stake  superintendency 
and  members  of  the  Board.  If  these 
manifest  the  least  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence,  or  lack  of  enthusiasm   in  their 


work,  Union  meetings  will  show  a 
corresponding  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  intelligent  and  well-directed  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  stake  organ- 
ization usually  results  in  well-attended 
and  profitable  Unions.  Attending  a 
successful  meeting  of  this  kind,  a  close 
observer  will  undoubtedly  attribute 
its    success   to   several    principles    or 
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characteristics  working  harmoniously 
and  guided  effectively  by  a  strong  su- 
perintendent. Four  of  these,  almost 
invariably  discerned,  are  Conversion, 
Preparation,  Punctuality,  and  Perse- 
verance. 

CONVERSION. 

The  first  essential  element  to  a  suc- 
cessful Union  is  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  that  a  meet- 
ing each  month  with  all  officers  and 
teachers  is  a  necessity.  If  he  have  any 
misgivings  or  doubts  in  his  mind  re- 
garding this,  or  if  his  assistants  enter- 
tain any  in  their  minds,  the  superin- 
tendency  need  make  no  attempt  to 
hold  Unions.  Better  pursue  a  course 
of  inquiry  and  study  in  superintend- 
ents' weekly  meeting,  and  become  con- 
verted. Then  act  as  instructors  to  the 
stake  board,  and  convert  them.  "When 
thou  art  converted,"  said  Jesus  to  Si- 
mon, "strengthen  thy  brethren."  With 
this  corps  of  adherents,  preach  the 
gospel  of  conversion  to  the  local  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  showing  them  the 
advantages,  and  convincing  them  of 
the  benefits  of  Unions.  In  this  way, 
the  first  firm  step  may  be  taken  along 
a  course  fraught  with  the  truest  in- 
spiration and  the  keenest  satisfaction 
that  the  truly  earnest  stake  workers 
can  realize.  To  the  uncomi'crted,  this 
same  course  offers  only  disappoint- 
ments, discouragement,  and  failure. 

The  secret  of  how  to  become  con- 
verted may  be  found  in  the  Savior's 
words,  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself." 

PREPARATION. 

While  this  work  of  conversion  has 
been  going  on,  there  has  been  aroused 
in  all  local  workers  a  feeling  of  an- 
ticipation. Unless  the  realisation  at 
Union,  and  particularly  at  the  first,  is 
equal  and  just  a  little  superior  to  the 
expectation,  there  will  be  disappoint- 
ment. Only  one  way  can  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  be  sent  back  to  their 


wards  satisfied,  and  that  is  by  thor- 
ough and  intelligent  preparation  on 
the  part  of  stake  workers  in  every  de- 
partment. What  has  been  repeated 
often  in  our  conventions  may  be  re- 
peated here  with  double  emphasis, 
that  no  person  has  the  right  to  go  be- 
fore his  class  unprepared.  A  host  and 
hostess  of  even  the  bluntest  sensibility 
would  feel  very  much  embarrassed  if, 
after  having  invited  their  friends  to 
a  banquet,  they  had  nothing  to  offer 
their  guests  but  dry  crusts  and  pota- 
to peelings !  Extraordinary,  indeed, 
would  be  the  conditions  that  would 
impel  such  a  welcome  to  invited 
guests.  And  yet  stake  workers  who 
not  only  invite,  but  urge  scores  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  to  come  to  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  feast  at  a  Union, 
and  then  negligently  fails  to  prepare 
that  feast,  by  painstaking  study  and 
prayer,  is  in  a  much  more  embarrass- 
ing position  than  the  host.  Indeed 
such  a  one  merits  the  humiliation  he 
suffers,  for  he  has  not  only  disap- 
pointed those  who  accepted  his  invita- 
tion but  deprived  them  of  valuable 
time  as  well.  Thorough  preparation 
on  the  other  hand,  results  in  eminent 
profit  and  satisfaction  to  all  assembled. 
To  the  instructor  it  gives  confidence, 
self-command  before  his  class,  and  in- 
spiration. There  is  an  irresistible  zest 
and  animation  accompanying  his  teach- 
ing which  takes  hold  of  the  hearers, 
who  almost  unconsciously  realize  more 
than  they  anticipated. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  preparation  devolves  not  alone 
upon  stake  officers,  but  also  upon  local 
workers.  .A^n  unprepared,  unrespon- 
sive, critical '  class  is  about  the  most 
uninspiring  thing  a  conscientious 
teacher  can  face.  Under  such  condi- 
tions his  enthusiasm  and  animation 
chill  as  quickly  as  a  glass  of  warm 
water  in  a  snowdrift.  But  a  well- 
prepared,  responsive  class  makes 
keener  the  teacher's  intelligence,  and 
fills  the  very  atmosphere  with  inspira- 
tion. 
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What  to  prepare,  how  to  prepare, 
and  what  constitutes  preparation  are 
related  subjects  whicli  cannot  he  treat- 
ed in  this  short  article.  They  are  al- 
ways vital  topics  for  any  and  all  de- 
partments in  unions  and  conventions. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

To  know  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  to  be  prepared  to  do  it,  are 
truly  necessary  elements  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  task ;  but  they  should 
always  be  associated  with  another  of 
equal  importance,  viz.,  to  do  it  at  the 
proper  time.  In  Sunday  School  work 
this  element  is  usually  called  punctu- 
ality— a  most  potent  factor  contrib- 
uting to  the  successful  Union.  All 
men  who  are  punctual  may  not  be  suc- 
cessful superintendents :  but  all  suc- 
cessful superintendents  are  punctual. 
When  the  meeting  is  called  for  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  it  should  commence  at 
that  hour,  though  only  one  or  two  be 
present.  It  is  an  impetus  to  local 
workers  traveling,  perhaps  several 
miles  by  team,  to  feel  that  their  stake 
superintendent  will  begin  service  "on 
the  dot."  The  thought,  "Well,  they'll 
be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  late,  anyhow" 
is  a  depressing  one,  and  always  mili- 
tates against  the  successful  Union. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

But  there  are  such  unexpected  dif- 
ficultie'^  to  meet,  so  many  perplexities 


to  clear,  so  many  faultfinders  to  si- 
lence, so  many  unconverted  to  convert, 
that  even  the  most  earnest  of  superin- 
tendents are   frequently  led  to  realize 

that 

"'riie  Ijest  laid  scliemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft   aglee; 
And  le'e  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain 

For  proniisctl  joj'." 

In  such  moments,  there  should  be 
manifested  what  Shakespeare  calls  the 
"king-becoming  grace,"  perseverance. 
The  superintendent  possessing  this 
virtue  pursues  his  course  in  a  steady 
and  unwavering  manner,  and  by  so  do- 
ing wins  not  only  the  confidence  even 
of  those  who  doubted  him,  but  the 
success  of  a  cause  that  acts  as  a  con- 
stant righteous  force  in  the  salvation 
of  thousands  of  young  people. 

Recently,  a  stake  president,  in  com- 
mending his  superintendent  of  Sunday 
Schools,  made  this  significant  remark: 
'"He  is  an  excellent  superintendent. 
He  hasn't  much  education,  but  he  is 
earnest,  and  he's  ahvays  on  the  job." 
Perseverance  is  the  virtue  that  makes 
i5ne  "endure  to  the  end,"  and  "He  that 
cndureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  ele- 
ments that  contribute  to  a  successful 
LTnion ;  but  chief  among  them  will  be 
found  Conversion,  Preparation,  Punc- 
tuality, Perseverance,  applicable,  as 
all  other  virtues,  to  any  of  life's  tasks 
that  are  worth   doing  well. 
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Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 


Geo.    D.    Pypcr,    General   Secretary ; 

Subjects  for  May. 

Unfinished  business. 

How  to  be  helpful  to  the  superin- 

tendency. 
Discuss  preparation  again. 
Topics  for  study. 


John    F.    Bennett,    General   Seerctary. 

I.  Memorial  Day  (see  Juvenile 

Instructor,  this  issue,  Les- 
son Eighteen,  First  Interme- 
diate Department.) 

II.  The  Holy  Ghost  (see  articles 
of  Faith,  Lecture  "VIII). 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace    S.    Ensign,    Chairman;    Geo.    D.    Pyter,   Robert   Lindsay   McGhie. 
and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


How    to    Interest    Boys    in    Singing. 

Many  young  boys  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  acquire  the  false 
idea  that  it  is  making  them  feminine  to 
sing,  and  withhold  their  efforts  in  sing- 
ing practice,  thinking  it  is  lessening 
their  dignity  to  take  active  interest.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  time  in  a  boy's  life 
when  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
him  to  sing ;  in  fact,  wrong  to  insist 
upon  it.  We  speak  of  the  time  when 
the  boy's  voice  changes  to  a  man's. 
For  about  a  year  a  forced  indifference 
is  a  natural  result  of  this  physical 
change.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
prior  to  this  change  a  natural  indif- 
ference toward  active  singing  is  held 
by  many  boys. 

It  will  tax  the  resources  of  our  best 
directors  to  overcome  this  false  no- 
tion. If  we  permit  this  inactivity  we 
are  robbing  our  music  of  a  quality  of 
tone  which  is  indispensable  to  good 
Sunday  School  singing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  as  a  rule  boys  possess  richer  and 
more  mellow  tones  than  girls,  and 
could  this  fact  be  impressed  upon  the 
bo)'s  it  would  be  at  least  a  wedge  to- 
ward the  ultimate  aim. 

In  the  final  analvsis  a  resourceful 
conductor  will  find  his  own  way  to 
deal  with  every  difficult  question.  His 
personality,  natural  education,  and  en- 
dowment, and  above  all  his  capacity 
for  leadership  will  serve  excellently 
well  in  aiding  him  to  solve  difficulties. 

However,  a  suggestion  or  two  may 
aid  the  most  capable.  The  writer,  a 
few  years  since,  was  engaged  in  dem- 
onstrating the  practicability  of  four 
part  singing  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 
and  for  altos  most  of  the  boys  were 
chosen,  excepting  a  few  with  very  high 
voices.  They  were  seated  in  a  group 
by  themselves  with  natural  altos  dis- 


tributed among  them  to  assist  in  the 
part. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
find,  when  serious  work  was  begun, 
that  a  suggestion  that  they  sing  only 
brought  forth  a  smile — rather  cynical, 
too. 

The  first  impulse  was  to  condemn 
their  attitude,  but  a  better  second 
thought  resulted  in  a  few  minutes'  talk 
to  the  entire  school — not  directly  to  the 
boys  themselves,  about  as  follows :  Be- 
fore a  practical  test  is  made  of  blend- 
ing four  kinds  of  voices  into  one 
united  whole,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  kinds  of 
voices,  their  capabilities  and  worth. 

After  speaking  of  the  matured  voice, 
reference  was  made  to  the  boy  and  girl 
altos.  A  careful  study  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  voice  has  convinced  many 
writers  that  boys  possess  rich,  round, 
and  mellow  tones,  in  many  cases  sur- 
passing the  quality  of  the  young  girls. 

This  simple :  suggestion  seemed  to 
have  its  effect,  but  it  was  not  complete. 
Next  Sunday  the  experience  of  the 
writer  was  told  of  visiting  the  beauti- 
ful boy  choirs  in  many  of  the  churches 
of  the  east ;  how  neatly  the  boys  were 
groomed,  their  perfect  deportment,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  finally  the  wonderful  impression 
created  by  their  beautiful  music.  This, 
with  other  suggestions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, had  its  effect.  It  seemed  that  the 
feminine  feeling  left  the  boys,  and  a 
conscious  pride  to  uphold  their  end  of 
the  work  took  its  place. 

Scolding  on  the  part  of  the  director 
is  fruitless  and  unprofitable.  When- 
ever we  do  it  a  weakness  is  displayed 
which  it  is  far  better  to  hide. 

Firmness,  with  a  determined  aim  to 
reach,  in  every  singing  practice,  a  cer- 
tain goal,  should  be  the  trend  of  every 
effort. 
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1.  There  comes  a  dain  -  ty     maid  -  en, 

2.  The     pet  -  als  from   her     flow  -  ers, 

3.  The  wren,   the  thrush,  the  swal-low, 

4.  The  path    the  maid     is     tread-ing 

A  •  long  the  foot  -  path  way,  With 
She  scat  -  ters  ev  -  ery  -  where,  They 
And  all      the  wing  -  ed     throng,      Her 

Is  decked   for  hoi    -   i  -    day;         She's 
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1.  In      youth    I     knelt  by  mother's  knee, 

2.  Long  \ears  have  passed  away  since  then, 

3.  Oh     an  -  gel     guardian  of    my     youth, 
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pray;     'Twas  her  sweet  lips  that  framed  for  me 

see,        As     dear      and  sweet  to   me  as     when 

prayer,    Still  lead         me    in    the  way  of  truth. 


A  prayer  that    I     could 
I    knelt     be  -  side     her 
And   keep     me  safe  -  ly 
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say.         And      as  she  taught  ray  lips  to  speak   That  simple  childish  prayer,With 
knee.         At  night  in  dreams  her  voice  I  hear,  And  broken  from  my  sleep,      I 
there.  Then  when  my  robes  are  washed  and  clean,  And  all  my  sins  for-glven.  May 
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pride     she  kissed  my  dimpled  cheek, 
feel       her  hallowed  presence     near, 
I     come  forth  and  crown  thee  queen, 
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my  ruf  -  fled  hair, 
her  vi  -  gils  keep, 
the  queens   of     heav'n. 


Theological  Department. 

John  M.  Mills,  Chairman:  James  E.   Tahnaiic  Geo.  H.   Wallace,  Milton  Bcnnion 
and  Edwin  G.  Woollcy,  Jr. 


First  Year  —  Lessons  for  May. 
Jesus,  the  Chri^. 

[Prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.] 

Lessons  I  3  and    1 4.  The   Sermon   on   the 
Mount. 

Th;  remarkable  address  known  -as 
the.  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  better 
treated  as  a  whole  than  divided  into 
parts,  for  purposes  of  review.  Never- 
theless, it  may  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  the  subject  in  one  class  ses- 
sion. It  is  suggested  that  the  lesson 
mav  well  be  divided  at  the  close  of  the 
-study  of  the  Beatitudes.  To  avoid  any 
arbitrary  line  of  division,  however, 
this  commentary  on  the  lesson  will  be 
made  continuous. 

The   Sermon    on    the     Mount   was 
probably  delivered  near  the  time  of  the 
ordination  of  the  Twelve.     Undoubt- 
edly, the  sermon  is  primarily  directed 
to  the  chosen   Twelve,  but  also  in   a 
general  way  to  the  people.    A  mistake 
is  often  made  by  those-  who  attempt 
to  apply  all  the  precepts  contained  in 
the   Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  people 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  was  principally  a  code  of 
instructions  directed  to    the    apostles 
who  were  called  to  give  up  the  usual 
pursuits  of  life  and  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     It 
is  probable  that  the  sermon  was  given 
on  a  hill  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  tra- 
ditionally,  this   is   believed   to   be   the 
twin-peaked  hill  known  as  the  Horns 
of   Hattin,    and   more    recently   desig- 
nated as  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  As 
to  place  and  other  incidents  compare 
Matt.  5:1,2,  and  Luke  6:17-19;  for  the 
entire  sermon  as  recorded,  see  Matt. 
.T.   6,   7,   and   compare   Luke   6:20-49. 
.See  also  the  sermon  r'epeated  on  the 
occasion   of  Christ's  visit  to  the   Ne- 
phites    after      His      resurrection    (HI 


Nephi  chaps.  12,  13,  14)  ;  compare  the 
Biblical  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  ver- 
sions verse  by  verse. 

A   detailed   analysis   of  the   sermon 
will  scarcely  be  possible  in  two  Sun- 
day School  lesson  periods ;  neverthe- 
less, the  more  important  features  may 
he  brought  out.     Study  carefully  the 
Beatitudes.       The     word    "beatitude" 
means  blessedness  or  felicity :  in  other 
words,  a  condition    of    happiness.     Tn 
the  first  part  of  the  sermon  our  Lord 
declares  the  conditions  of  true  happi- 
ness.    In  this  connection  consider  the 
distinction     between     happiness     and 
pleasure.    Pleasure  may  he  a  matter  of 
temporary    and    fleeting   gratification ; 
happiness   is   lasting.       Pleasure   may 
be  followed  by  remorse;  the  recollec- 
tion of  happiness  is  of  itself  a  cause 
of  further  happiness.    Impress  the  les- 
son that  pleasure  is  ofttimes  mistaken 
for   happiness,    and   that   sorrow    and 
remorse  may  be  the  results  of  accept- 
ing the  one  for  the,  other.    Great  bless- 
ings may  not  be  associated  with  pres- 
ent  pleasure   nor   with   worldly   pros- 
perity.    The  Beatitudes  imply  present 
worthiness  and  future  results  thereof. 
Blessings  bring  happiness,  and  happi- 
ness is  itself  a  blessing.  Present  pleas- 
ure may  be  denied  those  who  are  truly 
blest ;   sacrifice    may    be    required   of 
them  ;  sufifering  may  be  their  portion  ; 
they  may  be  in  pain,  both  pain  of  body 
and  of  mind,  yet  do  they  rejoice. 

Some  writers  classify  the  Beatitudes 
as  ten,  and  profess  to  find  a  counter- 
part between  them  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Avoid  any  such  strained 
comparison.  Between  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Beatitudes  there  is  rather 
contrast  than  similarity.  Consider  the 
conditions  attending  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Sinai  amidst  thunders,  light- 
nings, and  fire,  and  the  graving  of  the 
law  in  the  tablets  of  stone — with  the 
|ieaceful  quiet  of  our  Lord's  teachings 
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iin   I  lattin — love,  peace,  blessing,  hap- 
piness. 

The  principles  set  fortli  in  the  Beat- 
itudes must  have  appeared  strange  to 
those  who  knew  only  the  law  of  the 
past.  Nevertheless  Jesus  declared  that 
He  had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  fulfill  it.  His  teachings  de- 
stroyed the  teachings  of  the  past  only 
as  the  flowering  plant  destroys  the 
seed  from  which  it  sprang,  or  as  ad- 
vancing manhood  destroys  the  imma- 
turity of  youth. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  the  law 
was  superseded,  not  destroyed.  The 
gospel  taught  by  Christ  was  and  is 
superior  to  the  law  taught  by  Moses. 

Of  the  law  that  had  been  written 
not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  was  to  fail.  Note 
that  "jot,"  here  referred  to,  or  as  it 
appears  in  the  original,  "yod,"  is  a 
literary  mark  corresponding  to  the  dot 
of  an  "i."  Our  English  word  "iota" 
has  the  same  meaning.  In  the  same 
way  "tittle"  had  reference  to  a  trifle ; 
it  meant  a  mark  like  a  hook  attached 
to  certain  letters,  by  the  addition  or 
removal  of  which  the  accent  of  the 
letter  was  changed. 

The  sermon  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
law  (Read  Matt.  5:21-48).  It  is 
made  plain  that  sin  should  be  checked 
in  its  incipiency ;  the  spirit  of  enmity 
•and  hatred  may  develop  into  that  of 
murder.  Forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  to 
be  bought  with  a  gift ;  compare  the 
rejection  of  Cain's  otTering  (Gen.  4: 
1-7). 

A  fairly  complete  analysis  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  presented  in 
the  outline,  and  a  conscientious  study 
thereof  is  recommended  to  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Consider  well  the 
summary  of  the'  entire  sermon  pre- 
sented by  the  divine  Preacher.  "There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets"  (Matt.  7:12). 


Lesson  13.     "A?  One  Having  Authority." 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  studied 
in  our  last  two  lessons  closes  with  a 
strong  contrast  between  hearing  only 
and  doing.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
significant  illustration  in  the  nature  of 
a  parable,  though  the  instance  is  not 
usually  classed  among  the  specific 
parables  of  our  Lord.  The  man  who 
hears  the  word  alone  and  doeth  it  not 
is  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand ;  while  the 
earnest  doer  of  the  word  is  likened 
unto  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock.  This  striking  illustra- 
tion and  the  personal  application 
which  each  of  those  who  heard  the 
sermon  would  naturally  apply  to  him- 
self, caused  even  more  astonishment 
than  had  the  precepts  of  the  sermon 
proper."  There  was  something  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  learned  discourses  of 
the  scribes  and  rabbis.  We  read  that 
the  people  were  astonished  at  His  doc- 
trine, "for  He  taught  them  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
(See  Matt. '7:21-29,  and  other  refer- 
ences given  in  outline).  In  place  of 
labored  citation  of  earlier  scriptures, 
lesus  spoke  with  authority  inherent 
in  Himself.  The  authoritative,  "I  say 
unto  you,"  took  the  place  of  citation. 

Not  only  did  He  speak  with  au- 
thority in  preaching  and  teaching,  but 
He  proceeded  straightway  to  manifest 
His  authority  by  works.  In  this  con- 
nection we  have  to  consider  a  number 
of  miracles  performed  by  Him.  When 
lesus  came  dpwn  from  the  Mount  of 
"Beatitudes,  a  man  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  dreadful  disease  of  leprosy 
came  to  Him  and  said :  "Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean." 
Observe  the  authoritative  response:  "I 
will;  be  thou  clean"  (Matt.  8:1-4). 

At  Capernaum  an  oilicer  of  the 
armv  came  to  Him  beseeching  Him  in 
behalf  of  his  servant.  It  is  known 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a  small 
Roman  garrison  at  Capernaum.  The 
centurion,  or  captain  of  a  hundred 
men,  was  evidentlv  a  Gentile,  and  one 
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who  was  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  a  heathen,  ).-et  he  came  to 
Jesus  with  faith.  The  question  in  the 
centurion's  mind  was  not  as  to  whether 
Jesus  could  heal  his  servant,  but  as 
to  whether  Jesus  would  heal  him. 
Jesus  used  the  incident  to  make  plain 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Jews,  who 
regarded  themselves  as  a  chosen  peo- 
ple, to  whom  our  Lord  refers  as 
"children  of  the  kingdom,"  will  be  re- 
jected for  their  sins ;  while  others  who 
are  not  of  Israel,  aliens  to  the  king- 
dom, will  be  exalted  if  they  are 
worthy. 

The  same  chapter  (Matt.  S.")  con- 
tains other  instances  of  authoritative 
healing.  Soon  after  the  events  last 
referred  to,  Jesus  performed  the  mira- 
cle of  rasing  a  man  from  the  dead 
(.study  Luke  7:11-17).  '  The  son  of 
a  widow  was  being  borne  to  the  grave. 
Jesus  halted  the  funeral  cortege  and 
raised  the  dead  man  to  life.  Note 
again  the  inherent  authority  mani- 
fested in  our  Lord's  words :  "Young 
man,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise."  Compare 
the  other  instances  cited  in  the  out- 
line, notably  that  of  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Luke  8:40-56). 
Again  the  miracle  was  made  manifest 
bv  words  spoken  as  of  His  own  au- 
thority: "Maid,  arise"  (Luke  8:54)  ; 
or  "Damsel,  I  sav  unto  thee,  arise" 
(Mark5;41). 

The  teacher  should  carefully  im- 
press the  lesson  that  these  instances 
of  raising  from  the  dead  are  not  in- 
stances of  resurrection  to  an  immortal 
condition.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first 
of  all  men  to  come  forth  from  the 
grave  immortalized — "the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept."  (See  I  Cor.  15: 
20.  23:  Acts  26:23;  Col.  1:18;  Rev. 
1 :5).  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  read 
"The  Articles  of  Faith,"  lecture  21: 
15-39.  All  cases  of  persons  being 
raised  from  the  dead  prior  to  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  were  instances  of 
restoration  to  mortal  life.  In  the  other 
instance  cited  in  the  outline,  viz.,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  authority  vested  in  Himself  is 
manifested  by  Jesus.  Speaking  by  vir- 


tue of  His  own  power,  Jesus  com- 
manded: "Lazarus,  come  forth;"  and" 
the  man  who  had  been  dead  came  forth 
from  tlie  cave  in  which  he  had  been 
interred. 

Use  these  instances  to  demonstrate 
that  Jesus  had  power  over  life  and 
death,  and  was  in  very  truth  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God. 

Third  Year— Church  History. 

[Prepared   by  John   Henry  Evans.] 

Lesson     1 3 

Require  all  the  class  to  read  the 
chapter  on  these  topics,  but  not  all  the  . 
points  need  be  discussed  in  the  class. 
Any  one  of  the  following  topics  may 
serve  as  a  good  lesson  if  gone  into  in 
sufficient  detail :  ( 1 )  The  conditions 
under  which  the  Saints  lived  in  Clay 
county.  There  is  nothing  that  brings 
out  the  adhesive  power  of  "Mormon- 
ism"  any  better  than  this  incident  in 
our  history.  One  would  naturally 
think  that  an  event  like  this  would 
prove  disastrous  to  the  organization, 
but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  fact. 
Then,  too,  such  an  event  shows  how 
much  those  early  Saints  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  their  convictions.  (2) 
Or  a  good  lesson  might  be  made  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  Witnesses  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  A  series  of 
questions  like  these  may  prove  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  whole  time :  Who 
were  the  three  witnesses?  What  do 
you  know  of  the  life  of  each  of  these 
three  .men?  How  did  they  get  their 
testimony  concerning  the  Book  of 
Mormon  ?  How  would  you  argue  that 
they  knnv  rather  than  merely  believed 
the  Nephite  Record  to  be  true?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  charges  made 
against  Cowdery  and  Whitmer?  What 
effect  would  such  conduct,  if  true,  have 
on  their  testimony?  Which  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  this  testimony — 
their  leaving  or  their  remaining  with 
the  Church?  Why?  Or,  (3)  a  lesson 
might  be  made  of  the  facts  that  cluster 
about  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  Perhaps 
this  topic  is  too  little  understood  and 
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emphasized  among  us  today.  The 
teacher  might  first  center  the  class  in- 
terest in  the  location  of  this  place  by 
the  Prophet ;  then  go  to  the  meaning 
of  this  place  so  far  as  the  past  is  con- 
cerned, and  finally  push  on  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  place  and  idea  in  the 
future. 

Of  course,  if  any  one  of  these  topics, 
and  only  one,  be  taken,  it  will  require 
more  detailed  preparation  on  the  part 
of  someone.  Either  the  teacher  will 
have  to  give  the  lesson  or  some  se- 
lected members  of  the  class — prefera- 
bly the  latter.  Suppose  then,  the 
teacher  says,  the  Sunday  before  the 
lesson  is  to  be  given,  "Next  time  we 
shall  take  all  of  chapter  VII  of  part  II. 
Everybody  read  the  entire  chapter,  but 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to,  say, 
the  excommunication  of  the  witnesses. 
Besides,  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  will 
be  given  special  topics,  as  follows." 
Whereupon  the  persons  named  will  be 
given  special  topics  with  references, 
in  order.  Then  when  the  lesson  is  to 
be  given  some  one  may  be  called  upon 
to  relate  what 'the  text  states  on  the 
main  topic,  after  which  the  special  as- 
signments may  be  called  for,  followed 
by  questions. 

Lesson     1 4 

The  same  thing  may  be  done  with 


this  lesson,  which  is  carefully  outlined 
in   the  lesson  book. 

Le»son    1 5. 

There  is  lots  of  interesting  material 
^ere — unusual,  romantic,  adventurous. 
The  escape  of  the  Prophet  to  Missouri 
makes  an  entrancing  story,  if  told  in 
detail.  The  teacher  should  by  all 
means  read  the  references  to  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Church."  If  the  class,  how- 
ever, is  composed  mainly  of  older  per- 
sons it  might  be  best  to  look  up  some 
more  important  topics.  What  you  em- 
phasize, therefore,  in  this  lesson  de- 
pends on  whom  you  have  in  your  class. 

[Note.  The  next  number  of  the 
JuvExiLE  Instructor  will  discuss  the 
question  how  to  conduct  a  recitation 
in  Church  history,  taking  one  of  the 
three  lessons  in  June  and  giving  every 
step  from  beginning  to  end.  The  best 
preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  this 
next  article  by  Brother  Evans  will'  be 
the  reading  of  "How  to  Conduct  a 
Recitation"  from  the  little  book  "How 
to  Teach  Religion."  After  that  article 
will  follow  an  important  discussion  of 
how  to  conduct  a  testimony  meeting  in 
a  Church  history  class,  followed  by 
some  references  to  inspirational  mate- 
rial   in    testimonv-getting. — Editors.] 


God  our  Refuge. 


"There  are  times  when  the  most  intimate  friendship,  the  most 
devoted  and  tender  human  love,  the  sweetest,  most  sympathetic,  and 
most  unselfish,  cannot  suffice :  times  when,  if  we  have  not  the 
consciousness  and  the  companionship  of  God,  we  are  alone.  We 
are  an  infinite  mystery  to  ourselves,  and  only  God  can  reach  us  in  our 
solitude.  Without  Him  we  must  be  alone  with  our  spirit.  That 
we  cannot  endure.  Job's  wife  loved  him,  his  friends  loved  him  ;  but 
neither  could  get  near  him  in  the  abysses  of  his  agony.  His  con- 
sciousness of  God  carried  him  through.  He  could  not  have  endured 
without  it.  ^^'itllnut  CumI  we  nuist  be  forever  lonely.  His  is  the  only 
love  that  answers  our  infinite  need.  The  eternity  of  our  heart  He 
alone  can  satisfy.     In  His  companionship  is  all  comfort." 
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I  Prepared  liy  licrllia  Irvine,  Liberty  St;ite.  | 

Lesson  I  3.  Nephites  Migrate  to  Zarahemla. 

Text:  Omni  1:12-22.  See  also 
J^rosiah  25:2-4:  Alma  22:30-32:  Mela- 
man  6:10;  8:21 ;  Ezekiel  17:22,23;  II 
Kind's  25  :7. 

Tme  :     200  B.  C. 

Place :     Zarahemla. 

Compare  the  migration  of  Mosiali 
and  his  people  with  the  travels  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  with  the  jonr- 
ney  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  from 
Missouri. 

Discuss  the  probable  manner  of 
travel  of  the  Nephites,  the  animals 
used,  what  the  wilderness  might  be 
hke,  etc. 

It  is  thought  that  the  land  of  Nejiiii 
'was  situated  in  what  we  now  call 
Ecuador,  and  that  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla was  Ijetween  300  and  400  miles 
to  the  north,  situated  on  what  is  now 
called  tlic  Magdalena  River,  l)ut 
known  to  the  Nephites  as  the  River 
Sidon.  The  map  of  South  America 
should  he  before  the  class  in  order  to 
trace  the  probable  route  of  travel. 

The  story  of  the  people  of  Zara- 
hemla and  their  origin,  their  condition 
as  regards  language  and  religion  when 
Mosiali  and  his  people  found  them, 
forms  the  chief  topic  of  this  lesson.  In 
illustration  we  might  be  prepared  witli 
stories  about  the  Indians  at  the  time 
nf  the  discovery  of  America,  showing 
their  ignorance  and  superstition.  They, 
too',  were  witbnut  a  written  language. 

NOTES. 

"The  meeting  flietween  the  Nephites  and 
the  people  of  Zarahenihi]  must  have  been  a 
perplexing  one  to  both  people,  brought  face 
to  face  but  unable  to  understand  each  other 
by  reason  of  their  different  modes  of  speech. 
We  often  read  in  history  of  the  irruption 
of  an  inferior  or  a  more  highly  civilized 
people,  but  it  is  seldom,  as  in  this  case,  that 


the  superior  race  moves  in  a  body,  occu- 
pies the  country  and  unites  with  the  less 
enlightened  people.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  feelings  of  the  old  settlers  were  akin 
to  dismay  as  they  learned  of  the  hosts  of 
the  invaders  that  were  marching  upon 
them ;  but  these  feelings  were  soon  soothed 
and  an  understanding  arrived  at  by  which 
the  two  people  became  one  nation.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  been  effected  without 
the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  by  and 
through  which  both  peoples  were  brought 
to  a  united  purpose  and  common  under- 
standing." (Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Alornion,  p.  247.) 

Mosiah.  He  resided  in  the  land  of  Nephi 
and  lived  there  during. the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  Until  the  time 
of  the  migration  he  is  not  mentioned.  He 
gathered  up  the  willing  and  obedient,  as 
directed  by  the  Lord,  and  started  them  on 
their  journey.  Whither  they  were  going 
they  knew  not,  only  they  believed  that  the 
Lord  was  leading  them.  It  was  without 
doubt  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord  to  save 
and  regenerate  that  portion  of  the  house  of 
Israel  dwelling  in  Zarahemla,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  unknown  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 

It  was  an  honor  to  Mosiah  to  be  chosen 
king  over  the  united  peoples.  He  gave  sta- 
bility to  the  new  kingdom  by  his  own  vir- 
tues and  wise  example,  by  the  wise  laws  he 
established,  and  by  placing  the  service  of 
the  Lord  before  all  earthly  considerations. 
When  he  died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Benjamin. 

Zarahemla.  The  chief  or  king  of  the 
people  of  Zarahemla.  But  little  mention  is 
made  of  him,  but  we  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  unselfish  in  allow- 
ing Mosiah  to  take  his  place  as  ruler  and 
that  he  must  have  done  it  with  the  desire 
for  the  betterment  of  his  people.  History 
does  not  record  many  instances  of  this 
being  done. 

Mulek.  The  infant  son  of  King  Zcde- 
kiah,  king  of  Judea,  who  was  preserved 
when  the  rest  'of  his  brothers  were  slain 
(II  Kings  25:7)  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
Eleven  years  after  Lehi  left  Jerusalem  the 
Lord  led  another  colony  from  that  city  to 
.America,  among  whom  was  Mulek,  who,  at 
that  time  must  have  been  ver;^  young,  as 
his  father  was  only  21  years  old  when  he 
commenced  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  but 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  when  Mulek  attained  a  proper 
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age  he,  on  account  of  his  lineage,  was  rec- 
ognized as  king  and  leader  of  the  colony. 
We  are  informed  that  the  colony  landed  on 
the  northern  continent  in  the  land  after- 
wards known  to  the  Nephites  as  the  land 
Desolation,  and  for  this  reason  the  Ne- 
phites called  North  America  the  land  of 
Mulek.  In  after  yefirs  they  migrated  south- 
ward and  settled  on  the  River  Sidon.  where 
the  Nephites  found  them. 

Coriantumr.  Ether,  12th  to  15th  chap- 
ters, gives  the  history  of  Coriantumr  to  the 
time  of  his  being  left  alone  of  his  race.  He 
must  have  traveled  from  the  northern  part 
of  North  Ainerica  to  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  hill  Rnmah,  spending  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life  (nine  months)  with  the 
colony  settled  there. 

It  is  evident  that  the  descendants  of  Lehi 
reached  this  land  about  the  time  that  the 
great  destruction  was  going  on  m  the 
northern  continent  among  the  Jaredif  race. 
(590  B.  C.) 

Lesson  14.   Reign  of  King  Berj'min.     • 

Text :  Words  nf  Mormon  1  :12-1S  ; 
Mo.siah  chapters  1  and  2. 

Time;     125  P..  C. 

Place :     Zarahcmla. 

This  lesson  has  for  its  aim,  "the 
value  of  righteous  rulers."  Kino-  Ben- 
jamin presents  every  characteristic  of 
such  a  king — a  brave  soldier,  an  in- 
dustrious man,  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  making  their  burdens 
light,  living  in  simplicity  himself,  and 
teaching  them  to  honor  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  One  Book  of  Mormon  stu- 
dent says  of  him:  "He  is  illustrious 
for  the  justice  and  mercy  with  which 
he  administered  the  laws,  for  his  great 
devotion  to  God  and  love  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  frugality  and  simplic- 
itv  of  his  personal  life." 

"We  might  illustrate  the  lesson  with 
stories  from  the  lives  of  other  good 
rulers  notable  in  the  world's  history. 
For  instance,  Hezekiah  (II  Chronicles, 
29th  to  32nd  chapters),  King  Alfred, 
King  Canute,  President-  Lincoln,  and 
others. 

Bv  way  of  contrast  we  might  briefly 
point  out  the  sufferings  of  some  na- 
tions through  unwise  or  unrighteous 
rulers. 


NOTE. 

The  temple  of  Zarahemla  had  evidently 
lieen  erected  after  the  coming  of  the  Ne- 
phites, as  they  understood  how  to  build  and 
how  to  use  such  an  edifice.  It  was  prob- 
•iiblv  erected  during  the  reign  of  King 
Mosiah  I,  as  the  Nephites  so  well  under- 
stood the  law  of  Moses  in  the  matter  of 
sacrilices.  and  otTerings  which  made  a  tem- 
ple a  necessity. 


Lesson  15.  Miniflry  of  King  Benjamin. 

Text:  Mosiah3,  4,  5,  6:12. 
'i^ime:  125  B.  C.  Note  that  in  the 
message  of  the  angel  he  says  that  "the 
tin'e  is  not  far  distant"  when  the  Lord 
^hall  come.  In  comparison  with  the 
time  that  the  Nephites  had  expected 
liim  (  from  600  years  B.  C. )  125  years 
was  but  a  short  time. 

Place :  On  the  outside  of  the  tem- 
I'le  in  Zarahemla.  Let  the  beautiful 
setting  of  the  lesson  be  clearly  im- 
'pressed.  Review  Mosiah  2:1-8  for 
.■-'='",  urpose. 

It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  meet- 
ing. The  sermon  of  King  Benjamin 
cannot  be  given  in  detail  to  the  class, 
and  therefore  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered beforehand  with  a  view  to 
choosing  the  most  profitable  parts  to 
dwell  upon.  Some  of  the  best  para- 
graphs should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory by  the  class.  The  following  topics 
might  be  assigned : 

Message  of  the  angel.  Mosiah  3 ; 
1-17. 

Effect  of  message  upon  the  people. 
A  covenant  made.       Mosiah    4:19, 
26,  30. 

A  new  name  given..  Mosiah  5:/-12. 

Benjamin's  prophecies  in  regard  to 
the  Savior  were  very  clear.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prophecies  we  might  cite 
the  fulfilment  of  some  of  them,  as 
found,  for  instance,  in  Mark  5:1-16; 
John  5:1-9;  John  9:1-7;  John  11th 
chapter. 

Review  briefly  the  prophecies  of 
Lehi.  Neijhi  and  Jacoli  on  the  coming 
of  Christ.  _ 
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Third  Year — Lessons  for  May. 

[Prepared   by   Elder   Frank   K.   Seegmiller, 
L.  D.  S.  University.] 

Lesson    13.      Jacob,   Who  Struggled  with 
God. 

I.  Teacher's  Text:  Gen.  31,  32, -33,  35. 

II.  Pupils' Text:     Gen.  32 :24-32. 

III.  Special   assignments    to     Pupils: 

Gen.  31:1-21;  31:22-36;  31:37- 
55:  32:1-23;  33:1-17;  Gen.  35. 

IV.  Memory  Gem  :     Gen.  32  ;28. 

V.  Suggested   Truth :       God   respects 

and  blesses  the  one  who  persist- 
ently struggles  to  attain  higher 
ideals. 
Because     of     Jacob's       prosperity, 
Laban's    sons    felt    very   hard   toward 
him.     Laban  also  treated  him  badly. 
Then  again  the  Lord's  design  was  to 
bring  forth  a  chosen  nation  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.     So  Jacob  departed  secret- 
ly from  his  father-in-law,  taking  with 
him  his  all. 

When  Laban  heard  of  this,  his  in- 
tense selfishness  caused  his  anger  to 
rise  to  murderous  heights.  Well  it 
was  that  God  in  a  dream  instrticted 
him  not  to  do  the  patriarch  harm. 
P.ut  even  after  this  his  fierce  passion 
blazed  threateningly  forth  as  he  ac- 
cused Jacob  of  stealing  his  household 
gods,  small  images  that. were  thought 
■'to  frighten  away  evil  spirits  from  the 
house  in  which  they  were  honored." 

Jacob  had  not  stolen  them.  He 
seemed  perfectly  true  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  true,  unseen  God.  But 
Rachel,  who  had  taken  them,  was  ap- 
parently still  inclined  to  the  heathenish 
worship  of  her  father.  Great  was  the 
power  of  one  of  these  tribal  patriarchs  ! 
Tacob  said  :  "With  whomsoever  thou 
findest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live." 
A\'nuld  he  have  condemned  Rachel  to 
death  if  she  had  not  cleverlv  concealed 
the  images?  We  may  infer  at  least 
that  he  held  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  those  he  ruled. 

Though  their  anger  was  intense 
\^  hen  they  met,  just  as  sweet  was  their 
peace     when,     they     parted   with   the 


words,  "The  Lord  watch  between  thee 
and  me,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another." 

This  parting  was  at  Gilead,  a  height 
east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Thence  the  little  com- 
pany moved  on  to  Mahanaim,  a  place 
some  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jabbok,  still  in  the  up- 
lands of  Gilead ;  and  there  angels  wel- 
comed him  home. 

But  in  spite  of  this  there  was  one 
thought  that  troubled  him.  What  of 
Esau  who  would  have  slain  him  twenty 
years  before !  And  Esau  was  on  the 
way  to  meet  him.  After  all  his  toil, 
after  all  the  progress  toward  the 
founding  of  a  religious  nation,  would 
God  desert  him  and  deliver  him  over 
to  his  revengeful  brother? 

Most  men  when  facing  a  great  crisis 
can  struggle  and  wrestle.  So  he  did. 
'  .^nd  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day."  That  struggle 
wrung  from  God  his  blessing.  Jacob, 
the  supplanter,  or  the  one  who  took  the 
place  of  his  brother,  now  became 
Israel,  the  one  who  strove  with  God; 
and  it  was  his  glory  thus  to  receive 
from  God  the  name  he  gave  to  his  de- 
scendants, the  greatest  religious  people 
of  the  ancient  world. 

But  though  he  emerged  a  victor 
from  the  contest,  he  was  left  lame  the 
rest  of  his  life.  A  truer  rendering  of 
Gen.  32 :31,  32  gives  it  thus  :  "But  the 
son  rose  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  be- 
yond Penuel,  and  he  jumped  upon  his 
thigh.  This  is  why  to  this  day  the 
Israelites  do  not  eat  the  hip  muscle, 
which  is  at  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  for 
He  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  on  the  hip  muscle." 

The  kind  meeting  with  Esau  and  the 
flight  from  Shechem,  allowed  him  to 
turn  his  face  once  more  toward  Bethel. 
Bethel,  the  vision  of  God  and  the  lad- 
der !  What  thing  could  inspire  deeper 
reverence  for  God  !  Twenty  years  had 
passed  since  that  vow  to  serve  Him 
only  had  been  mide.  That  Rachel  still 
kept  her  father's  gods  shows  that  he 
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had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  people 
free  from  false  worship.  To  him  Bethel 
was  indeed  God's  house.  That  was 
why  he  said  to  all  that  were  with  him, 
"Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
among  you  and  be  clean.  "Thus  was 
this  people  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  one  true  God. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  sad 
but  beautiful.  Through  suffering,  his 
soul  was  made  wonderfully  tender. 
First,  Deborah,  his  mother's  nurse,  died 
and  was  buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak, 
Allon-bachuth,  "the  oak  of  weeping." 
But  a  still  greater  sorrow  was  reserved 
for  him  whose  soul  was  being  so  deep- 
ly tried  and  so  perfectly  purified.  At 
the  birth  of  Benjamin,  Rachel  died  and 
was  buried  at  Bethlehem. 

"And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her 
grave:  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  to  this  day."  Of  it  Geike  says, 
"It  has  long  disappeared,  but  a  tomb, 
raised  apparently  on  the  same  spot, 
still  preserves  its  memory.  It  rises  on 
the  under  side  of  the  way  as  you  go 
from  Bethlehem  toward  Jerusalem. 
The  original  tomb  can  no  longer  be 
seen,  but  the  spot  is  forever  sacred. 
The  pillar  raised  by  Jacob  has  long 
since  disappeared,  but  the  memory  of 
Rachel  will  be  forever  green  under 
whatever  monument  her  ashes  lie." 

At  last  he  reached -Hebron,  in  time 
to  see  Isaac,  whom  he  and  Esau 
buried.  What  a  changed  man  as  com- 
oared  with  the  one  who  years  before 
had  fled  to  Haran !  He  had  met  man 
and  struggled  with  him,  he  had  en- 
.  counteredGod  and  wrestled  with  him. 
He  had  recognized  his  faults  and  had 
overcome  them.  Israel,  the  worthy 
one,  ruled  before  his  death  over  sev- 
enty souls.  The  promised  nation  was 
rapidly  rising  to  bless  the  earth. 

Lesson     14.     Joseph,  the  Trusted     Slave, 
Becomes  Governor  of  Fgypt. 

I    Teacher's  Text:     Gen.  37;  39;  40; 

41. 
IT.  Pupils'  Text:     Gen.  41. 
flT    Special     assignment     to     Pupils: 

Gen.  37 ;  Gen.  40. 


IV'.  Predominant  Thought:  "Men 
forget,  but  God  never  forgets 
His    faithful    servants." — Kent. 

About  the  time  of  Abraham  a  strong 
Semitic  nation  known  as  the  Hyksos 
passed  over  from  the  East  and  con- 
quered Egypt.  They  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Hebrews. 

Now,  it  was  God's  will  that  His 
chosen  nation  should  spend  a  long 
period  in  Egypt.  He  had  said  to  Abra- 
ham, "Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is 
not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years." — Gen.  15:13.  But  the  Ham- 
itic  kings  who  had  ruled  Egypt  before 
this  time  were  exclusive  and  intoler- 
ant like  the  Chinese.  Israel  could  not 
well  dwell  in  Egypt  under  such  kings. 
With  the  change  to  Semitic  rulers, 
they  were  even  welcomed,  and  were 
shown  no  little  honor. 

The  reasons  for  their  going  down 
into  Egypt  may  briefly  .be  summar- 
ized :  First,  Egypt  was  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Hebrews  would  grow  in  learning 
through  contact  with  them.  Secondly, 
Israel  had  now  reached  the  stage  when 
they  should  leave  off  their  pastoral  life 
and  become  a  settled  people.  The 
Egyptians  were  enlightened  agricul- 
turists and  could  teach  them  this  art 
without  which  a  great  nation  could  not 
live  in  Canaan.  Thirdly,  the  I-ord  pur- 
posed through  the  great  miracles  he 
should  perform  in  their  behalf  to  show 
them  that  He  was  the  only  true  God, 
and  that  the  gods  of  Canaan,  Egypt, 
and  the  other  rfations  were  not  real  but 
only  imaginary  deities. 

For  these  reasons  God  permitted  the 
liest  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  sold  into 
Egvot,  that  the  jealousy  of  Joseph's 
brethren  might  be  turned  to  the  good 
of  the  chosen  nation. 

Dothan,  where  Joseph  was  sold  for 
the  paltry  sum  of  about  $12,  lies  some 
sixty  miles  north  of  Hebron,  his  home. 
It  is  directly  on  the  great  highway 
leading  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  just 
were  Ishmaelites  would  be  traveling. 
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bearing  precious  cargoes  of  spices  and 
gums,  so  necessary  in  Egypt  for  the 
embalming  of  the  dead. 

In  Egypt,  Joseph  proves  his  real 
worth.  He  is  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  king's  army.  Here  tempta- 
tion is  placed  in  his  way.  "His  noble 
refusal  because  he  would  not  betray 
the  trust  imposed  on  him  or  sin  against 
God,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."— Kent. 

In  prison,  although  he  interprets  the 
brother's  dream,  he  is  forgotten.  Two 
years  .pass,  and  Pharaoh  dreams 
Joseph's  whole  life  has  made  him  the 
man  of  the  hour.  His  faithfulness  to 
God  is  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  inter- 
preting the  dreams.  His  broad  ex- 
perience fits  him  to  see  that  provision 
is  made  for  the  years  of  famine.  In  a 
day  he  is  raised  from  dungeon  to  pal- 
ace, from  prison  slave  to  governor  of 
Egypt ;  and  finally  he  becomes  the  sav- 
ior of  those  who  had  sold  him. 

Lesson    15.     Joseph,  Who  Loved  and 
Forgave. 

I.  Teacher's  Te.xt :     Gen.  42  ;  43  ;  44  ; 

45  :  46 ;  47. 

II.  Pupils"  Text:    Gen.  45. 

III.  Special    assignments    to    Pupils: 

Gen.  42 ;  43  ;  44. 

IV.  Predominant  Thoughts:  If  we  do 

wrong,  it  will  overtake  us.  Loy- 
alty to  the  humble  in  the  hour 
of  one's  greatness  is  a  stamp  of 
truest  nobility. 

V.  Memorize  :     Gen.  45  :5. 

The  predicted  famine  came  and 
great  were  its  results  upon  the  chosen 
people.  Concerning  the  two  visits  of 
loseph's  brethren  to  him  and  his  final 
discovery  of  himself  it  is  unnecessary 
to  relate  them  They  form  the  most 
touching  and  most  perfect  literary 
story  of  all  history.  Of  this  narrative 
Kent  says :  "In  the  account  of  Joseph's 
meeting  with  his  brothers,  these  stories 
reach  their  climax.  In  literary  charm 
and  depth  of  feeling  they  are  unsur- 
passed. They  also  reveal  the  noblest 
qualities     in     Joseph's     character.     A 


pathos  runs  through  them  all  which 
tugs  at  the  heart-strings.  Every  scene 
is  suffused  with  pent-up  emotion.  The 
anxiety  of  the  brothers,  the  pathetic 
fears  of  the  fond,  aged  father,  the 
elder  brother's  noble  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  the  burning  affection  of 
Joseph  react  and  blend  in  a  marvelous 
series  of  pictures.  The  impassioned 
address  of  Judah  (Gen.  44:18-34)  is 
also  one  of  the  strongest  appeals  in  all 
literature.  The  story  is  a  closely  knit 
literary  unit ;  to  be  fully  appreciated 
it  must  be  read  and  studied  as  a 
whole." 

The  beauty  of  Joseph's  character 
lies  in  this :  that  although  revenge  is 
the  law  of  the  oriental  world  in  which 
"he  lives,  he  is  forgiving  as  was  Christ. 
Certainly  of  all  men  Joseph  had  great- 
est cause  for  resentment.  And  these 
men  who  would  have  destroyed  him 
are  so  completely  in  his  power !  But 
when  through  thorough  tests  he  is 
finally  convinced  of  their  repentance ; 
"when  he  was  assured  that  he  could 
trust  them,  Joseph's  love  for  his  father 
and  his  brothers  swept  away  all  bar- 
riers. .All  personal  resentment  was 
forgotten  by  Joseph  in  his  zeal  to  help 
his  kinsmen,  and  the  divine  quality  of 
forgiveness  found  expression  in  the 
noblest  words  and  deeds.  For  the  hon- 
ored and  successful  governor  of  Egypt 
to  acknowledge  as  his  own  brothers 
the  rude  Canaanite  nomads,  who  had 
given  him  every  reason  for  repudiat- 
ing them,  called  for  the  highest  loyalty 
and  devotion.  Many  men  resist  the 
temptations  of  youth,  and  attain  posi- 
tions of  eminence,  and  then  fail  to  pay 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  their  hum- 
ble kinsmen  who  have -helped  them  to 
success.  With  Joseph  the  debt,  if  any, 
was  small.  There  was  also  no  absolute 
necessity  of  revealing  his  indentity, 
much  less  of  inviting  his  uncouth  kins- 
men to  Egypt.  His  action,  therefore, 
reveals  a  simnle  nobility  of  character 
rarely  equaled  in  the  past  or  present." 
— Kent. 

Not  only  does  his  great-heartedness 
save  them  from  the  famine,  but  it  gives 
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them  a  goodly  land  to  dwell  in,  where 
they  are  free  from  the  danger  they 
were  under  in  the  promised  land  of 
making  alliances  with  Canaanitish 
women,  as  Simeon  had  done  (Gen.  46: 
10).  Here  in  a  strange  land  they 
dwell  apart  and  form  a  nation  of  the 


true  lineage  of  Abraham.  At  this  time 
they  number  seventy  souls — not  a 
large  number,  but  how  great  compared 
"  'th  the  number  in  Abraham's  time. 
The  promise  to  Abraham  is  surely 
coming  to  pass. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cluiinnaii :  Jl'm.  D.  Oivcn,  Josiali  Burrows,  Syh'^ster  D.  Bradford. 


Firft  Year — Lessons  for  May. 

[Prepared  by  George  AI.  Cannon] 

Lesson  I  3.     Alma  and  Amulek. 

[For  Second   Snnday  in  May] 

Text:  Alma    14:14-29. 

In  this  lesson  two  great  scenes  are 
enacted.  In  the  first  Alma  and  Amu- 
lek were  visited  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  land  (of  Ammonihah)  who  taunted 
them  that  many  of  those  who  had  be- 
lieved their  teachings  had  been  cast  in- 
to fire,  and  had  been  destroyed  before 
their  very  eyes.  And  the  chief  judge 
stood  before  them  as  they  were  bound 
and  after  taunting  them  smote  them 
with  his  hand  upon  their  cheeks  and 
demanded  to  know  if  they  would  cease 
to  preach  to  the  people  of  their  wick- 
edness and  of  the  fate  sure  to  over- 
take them  if  they  did  not  repent,  and 
among  his  other  taunts,  he  said  to 
them :  "Behold  ye  see  that  ye  have 
not  power  to  save  those  who  had  been 
cast  into  the  fire ;  neither  had  God 
saved  them,  because  they  were  of  thy 
faith."  And  the  Judge  smote  them 
again  upon  their  cheeks,  and  asked 
"What  say  ye  for  yourselves?" 

This  treatment  was  repeated  by  the 
judge  and  by  those  who  came  with 
him  day  after  day  for  '  many  days. 
But  Alma  and  Amulek  answered  not 
at  all.  And  their  tormentors  withheld 
food  from  them  that  they  might  hunger, 
and  water  that  thev  might  thirst ;  and 
took  away  their  clothing  and  bounrl 
them  with  strong  cords,  and  confined 
them  in  prison.  And  after  many  days 
of  such  treatment,  the  Chief  Judge  an-l 


many  of  their  teachers  and  lawyers 
went  into  the  prison  where  Alma  and 
Amulek  w'ere  bound.  And  then  was  en- 
acted the  other  great  scene  alluded  to. 
The  Judge  again  smote  the  two  pris- 
oners and  said :  "If  ye  have  the  power 
of  God  deliver  youselves  from  these 
bands,  and  then  we  will  believe  that 
the  Lord  will  destroy  this  people  ac- 
cording to  your  word." 

And  when  all  those  who  were  with 
the  Judge  had  similarly  smitten  the  two 
prisoners  and  had  said  the  same  words 
even  to  the  last  who  was  with  the 
Judge,  the  power  of  God  was  upon 
.^Ima  and  Amulek,  and  they  rose  and 
stood  upon  their  feet,  and  Alma  cried 
out  and  said :  "How  long  shall  we 
suffer  these  great  afflictions,  O  Lord  '■' 
O  Lord,  give  us  strength  according  to 
our  faith  which  is  in  Christ,  even  unto 
deliverance ;"  And  they  broke  the 
cords  with  which  they  were  bound. 
And  the  miracle  was  performed  of 
the  destruction  of  the  prison ;  and  the 
falling  walls  killed  all  their  tormentors 
who  were  in  the  building,  but  Alma 
and  Amulek  came  forth  out  of  the 
building  and  were  not  hurt.  And  this 
was  because  of  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
and  because  of  their  prayers  and  of 
their  great  faith.  And  as  the  people 
rushed  to  the  fallen  prison  to  see  what 
happened,  they  saw  the  ruins;  and 
Alma  and  Amulek  come  forth  unhurt, 
and  the  multitude  were  struck  with 
great  fear  and  fled  from  the  presence 
ni  Alma  and  .Amulek. 

.\  suggestive  aim  for  the  lesson 
might    be:      "The    Lord    permits    his 
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servants  to  be  tried  and  persecuted 
to  fulfill  His  purpose,  but  His  power 
is  with  them  if  they  are  true." 

Lesson  14.   A  Wonderful  Conversion. 

[For  third  Sunday  in  May] 

Text:  Alma  18:14-23;  19. 

Ammon  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
King  Mosiah.  These  sons  gave  up 
their  rights  to  a  kingdom  in  order 
that  they  might  go  among  the  Laman- 
ites,  and  teach  them  ways  of  righteous- 
ness. Men  who  were  willing  to  give 
up  station,  power,  riches  and  even  a 
kingdom,  and  leave  homes  of  comfort 
and  security  and  the  associations  of 
kindred  and  friends  in  order  to  preach 
to'  unbelievers,  have  surely  the'  love  of 
God  in  their  hearts.  Such  men  were 
the  sons  of  Mosiah.  And  mightiest 
among  these  was  Ammon.  For  a 
full  account  of  his  wanderings  in 
preaching,  up  to  the  time  of  today's 
lesson,  read  chapter  17  of  the  book 
of  Alma.  In  this  is  recounted  how 
Ammon  went  into  the  land  of  Ishmael 
called  after  the  sons  of  Ishamel,  whose 
family  came  from  Jerusalem  to  join 
Lehi  and  his  family  in  the  wilderness. 
And  these  people  who  lived  in  the  land 
of  Ishmael  had  also  became  Laman- 
ites.  And  when  Ammon  entered  their 
land,  he  was  seized,  and  bound  and 
carried  before  their  king.  This  was  the 
custom  with  all  Nephites  whom  they 
captured.  And  the  King,  by  their  cus- 
tom, had  power  to  slay  such  prisoners 
or  to  hold  them  as  slaves,  or  to  put 
them  in  prison,  or  to  cast  them  out 
of  the  land,  as  he  pleased.  And  the 
King's  name  was  Lamoni.  And  King 
Lamoni  asked  Ammon  if  it  were  his 
desire  to  dwell  there  and  Ammon  said  : 
"Yes,  I  desire  to  dwell  among  these 
people  for  a  time ;  yea,  and  perhaps 
until  the  day  I  die."  And  King  La- 
moni was  much  pleased  with  Amnion 
and  caused  that  his  bands  should  bo 
loosed  ;  and  offered  to  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  as  a  wife.  Rut 
Ammon  said  unto  him :  "Nay.  but 
I  will  be  thy  servant."  Therefore  Am- 
mon became  a  servant  to  King  Lamoni. 


And  the  chaper  referred  to  (17)  tells 
how  Ammon  was  faithful  and  protect- 
ed the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  King, 
and  how,  in  defending  them  and 
himself  against  the  Lamanites,  he  slew 
men  with  the  sling,  and  their  leader 
with  the  sword ;  and  how  every  arm 
raised  against  him  to  kill  him  with  a 
club  was  smitten  off  by  him  with  his 
sword.  Then  our  text  tells  of  the  con- 
version of  the  King,  the  Queen  and 
many  of  the  people. 

Suggestive  Aim  :"His  arm  is  ex- 
tended to  all  people  who  will  repent 
and  believe  on  His  name." 

Lesson  15.ThePeobleof  Anti-Nephi-Lehi. 

[For    fourth    Sunday    in    May] 

Text:  Alma  23:5-7;  24;  3-30. 

This  leson  is  to  be  outlined  by  the 
local  workers  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stake  Board. 


Third  Year. 

Lesson  I  7.  The  Twelve  Apostles. 

Text:     Luke  5:1-11. 
I.  First  Experiences.  (John  1  :35-51.) 

The  two  men  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  leading  the  way  to  Christ  were 
.'Vndrew  and  probably  John  who  wrote 
this  gospel.  The  writer  does  not  name 
himself,  but  this  is  in  accordance  with 
his  habit.  These  two  young  men  had 
already  attaclied  themselves  to  the  Bap- 
tist, and  had  resolved  to  wait  with  him 
till  the  predicted  Deliverer  should  ap- 
pear. And  at  length  the  day  came  when 
the  man  wliom  they  had  trusted  as  God's 
prophet  suddenly  stopped  them  in  their 
walk  and  gazing  at  a  passing  figure  said, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God." — As  con- 
densed from  Dods  "Bible  Study  Man- 
ual," p.  47. 

Andrew  had  a  brother,  Simon,  and 
longed  to  bring  him  to  Jesus.  Retiring, 
therefore,  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  re- 
turned with  him  in  company.  Looking 
steadfastly  at  Simon.  Jesus  saw  in  him, 
as  in  John  and  Andrew,  the  characer- 
istics  he  required  in  his  followers.  The 
rare  unbending  firmness  of  purpose,  the 
tenacious  fidelity,  the  swift  decisiveness, 
the  Galilean  fire  and  manliness,  and  the 
tender  religiousness  of  spirit,  which 
marked  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  were 
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read  at  once.  Jesus  had  found  in  him 
his  firni'st,  most  "rock-like"  servant  and 
confessor;  the  man  who  from  this  ear- 
liest moment — except  for-one  sad  instant 
— amidst  all  changes  and  trials,  and  the 
ever-growing  storms  of  the  world,  would 
never  be  untrue  to  him. — Giekie,  "Life  of 
-Christ,"  pp.  465,  466. 


II.  Miraculous    Draue^ht. 
4-11.) 


Luk 


e    3: 


III.  Call  of  the  Twelve.     (Mark  3:13, 
19:  Luke  6:12,13.) 

The  Lord  works  through  the  agency 
of  man,  and  hence  the  Savior  did  not 
labor  long  until  he  began  to  gather 
around  him  a  group  of  men  on  whom  he 
could  place  responsibility.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  He  did  not  measure  them  from 
a  worldly  standpoint  since  practicallj' 
all  were  picked  out  of  obscurity. 

[The  choosing  of  the  Twelve]  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  appointment  of  a  regency, 
who  should  exercise  authority  and  rule 
in  the  new  kingdom.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  tremendous  issues  were  involved 
in  this  appointment:  for  were  these 
foundation-stones  untrue,  warped  by 
jealousies  and  vain  ambitions,  the  whole 
superstructure  would  have  been  weak- 
ened, thrown  out  of  the  square.  And  so 
before  the  selection  is  made,  a  selection 
demanding  such  insight  and  foresight, 
such  a  balancing  of  complementary  gifts, 
Jesus  devotes  the  whole  night  to  prayer, 
seeking  the  solitude  of  the  mountain- 
height,  and  in  the  early  dawn  coming 
down,  with  the  dews  of  night  upon  his 
garment  and  with  the  dews  of  heaven 
upon  His  soul,  which,  like  crystals  or 
lenses  of  light,  made  the  invisible  and 
the  distant  near. — Burton:  "Expos.  Bible, 
Luke,"  p.   190. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  retreat  and  the  "all  night  prayer" 
were  especially  in  view  of  the  action  on 
the  morroAv.  What  a  rebuke  nn  our  list- 
less and  quickly  dismissed  intercessions. 
How  inpressive  the  reminder  that  for 
the  appointment  of  men  to  minister  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  render  any  spiritual 
service,  the  right  beginning  is  effectual, 
fervent  prayer. — "Pulpit  Commentary," 
p.    IS. 

The  disciples  are  presented  as'  differ- 
ing from  each  other.  They  are  one  in  all 
the  essentials  of  their  confession,  but 
they  are  manifold  as  human  beings.  The 
I'ersonal  peculiarities  of  Peter.  John,  and 
the  rest  are  clearly  discernible  beneath 
the  vestments  of  their  religious  calling. 
Peter   is   bold,    impetuous,   and    sensitive. 


John  is  zealous,  affectionate,  and  sympa- 
thetic; Thomas  is  cold,  cautious,  and 
skeptical;  James  is  practical,  energetic, 
and  vehement;  Philip  is  thoughtful,  in- 
quiring and  decisive;  and  Simon,  called 
Zelotes,  most  likely  was  fervent,  radical 
and  just  a  little  fanatical.  They  were 
good  men  and  true,  but  no  one  of  them 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  other. 
A  few  of  them  were  men  of  decided 
ability,  and  rose  pre-eminently  above 
their  brethren  in  intellectual  power  and 
executive  skill.  But  we  really  know  very 
little  of  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
apostles.  They  lived  and  toiled  unno- 
ticed, and  died  unsung,  not  even  their 
great  office  being  able  to  redeem  them 
from  obscurity. — Lorimer:  "Jesus,  the 
World's  Savior,"  p.  128. 

This  great  Instructor  of  mankind  was 
a  notable  Teacher  of  teachers.  The 
twelve  disciples  subjected  to  a  very  care- 
ful and  protraced  training.  We  can  discern 
the  succesive  stages.  He  first  called 
one  and  another  to  come  and  follow  him. 
After  some  months  he  carefully  selected 
twelve  of  these,  to  be  his  special  con- 
panions,  and  in  coming  time  his  mes- 
sengers and  representatives.  At  the  time 
of  this  choice  he  addresses  to  them  and 
the  multitude  the  wonderful  discoruse 
called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  open  up  before 
them  the  true  nature  of  the  Messianic 
reign,  and  the  relation  of  his  teachings  to 
the  law  of  Moses  and  its  current  interpre- 
tations.   — "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  Broadus. 

Sus'cstive  Truth  :  The  Lord  works 
through  the  agency  of  qualified  men. 

.^pnlication.  Name  some  of  the  re- 
siionsihih'ties  placed  upon  our  Church 
todav  with  reference  to : 

1.  Soreading  the  Gospel. 

2.  Gathering  Israel. 

3.  Working  for  the  dead. 

In  these  matters  upon  what  does 
thf  success  of  the  Church  depend  ^ 

What  method  has  heen  used  in  call- 
ing men  to  the  ministry  in  the  latter 

(IpA-S^ 

Wlnt  have  ^'ou  heen  called  to  do? 

Lesson    1 8.     Memorial  Day. 

I.  How  and  When  the  Day  Orig- 
inated. 

a.  Early  in  Mav,  1868,  National 
Commander  lohn  A.  Loean 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public issued  an  order  nam- 
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ing  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1868,  "for  the  purpose  of 
strewing  with  fiowers  or 
otherwise  decorating  the 
graves  of  comrades  who  died 
in  defense  of  their  country 
during  the  late  rebelUon,  and 
whose  bodies  now  he  in  al- 
most every  city,  village  or 
hamlet  churchyard  in  the 
land." 
Tradition  has  it  that  about  the 
time  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
a  soldier  of  the  German  army 
came  over  to  this  country, 
enlisted  in  our  army,  and 
served  through  the  war. 
About  the  time  the  war  closed 
he  causually  remarked  that  it 
was  a  custom  in  Germany  for 
the  people  to  scatter  flowers 
on  the  graves  of  soldiers 
once  a  year. 

II.  Why  it  has  Become  a  National 
Holiday. 

a.  To  accomodate  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  our  soldier 
dead  and  the  great  cause  for 
which  they  died. 

III.  Recent  Celebration  of  the  Day. 
a.  The  practice  of  decorating  the 

graves  of  all  of  our  departed 
loved  ones,  whether  soldiers 
or  citizens,  is  becoming  quite 
universal. 
I\'.  How  We  Should  Prepare  for 
and  Observe  the  Day. 

a.  By  keeping  our  cemetery  lots 

always  clean,  and  growing- 
grass,  shrubs  and  flowers 
therein. 

b.  By  providing  a  modest  supply 

of  additional  flowers,  if  need- 
ed, to  decorate  the  graves  of 
all  of  our  loved  ones. 

c.  By    avoiding    extravagance    in 

this  respect  so  as  not  to  ejn- 
barrass  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors  who  are  financially 
unable  to  indulge  in  like  ex- 
travagance. 
(1.  .\  iiravful  and  sober  but  not 
mournful  demeanor  should  be 
observed- 


e.  Boisterous   games,    sports   and 

conduct  are  not  appropriate. 

f.  The  .day   is  not   set  apart   for 

unrestrained  mirth  and  pleas- 
ures, but  for  thoughtful  re- 
membrance   of    our    nation's 
honored  dead,  the  defenders 
of  our  country,  our  departed 
loved  ones  and   friends,   and 
the  recalling  of  their  valiant 
lives    and    worthy   examples, 
that  we  may  profit  by  such 
reflections. 
Suggestive  Truth :  The  proper  ob- 
servance of  this  day  should  impress  us 
with    the    importance    of    ever    being 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  or  makf 
other    sacrifices    for    our    country    or 
our  friends. 

Lesson  19.  Sermon  en  the  Mount. 

I.  The  Occasion. 

1.   ^^"here  and  when  given. 

Mt.  5:  1;  Lii.  6:12-20.  While  the  choice 
[of  the  Twelve]  was  being  made,  a  vast 
promiscotis  multitude  had  begun  to  gath- 
er. Not  only  from  the  densely-populated 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  even 
from  Judea  and  Jerusalem — nay,  even 
from  the  distant  sea-coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon — they  had  crowded  to  touch  his 
person  and  hear  his  words  [Lu.  5:12-17]. 
From  the  peak  he  descended  to  the  flat 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  first  of  all  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  physical  wants  of 
those  anxious  hearers,  healing  their  dis- 
eases, and  dispossessing  the  unclean 
spirits  of  the  souls  which  they  had 
seized.  And  then,  when  the  multitude 
were  seated  in  calm  and  serious  attention 
on  tlie  grassy  sides  of  that  lovely  natural 
amphitheatre,  he  raised  his  eyes,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  bent  downwards  for 
a  few  moments  of  inward  prayer,  and, 
opening  his  mouth,  delivered  primarily 
to  his  disciples,  but  intending  through 
them  to  address  the  multitude,  that  mem- 
orable discourse  which  will  be  known  for- 
ever as  "the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." — 
Farrar:  "Life  of  Christ,"  ch.  18. 

II.  The    I'.eatitudes. 
1.   Poverx'  (if  spirit. 

Christ's  gospel  is  for  the  poor,  because 
it  is  for  all.  The  poor  in  spirit  are  the 
people  who  are  conscious  of  their  own 
spiritual  deficiency.  They  are  the  spirit- 
ually humble.  Thus  their  disposition  is 
the  e.sact  oposite  of  the  pride  of  Phari- 
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saism.  A  sense  of  emptiness  and  help- 
lessness is  just  the  condition  in  which 
we  receive  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

2.  Mourning. 

Christ  brings  consolation  to  those  who 
mourn  for  sin  by  bringing  forgiveness. 
He  comforts  those  who  deplore  the  evils 
of  society  by  introducing  a  hope  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  He  consoles  those 
who  weep  for  the  dead  by  shedding  light 
beyond  the  tomb. 

3.  Meeknes.-^. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  grace, 
scorned  by  the  pagan  world.  It  does 
not  mean  the  lack  of  energy  and  courage. 
Strength  of  self-control  is  needed  in 
order  to  bear  an  aflront  with  patience. 
Jesus  was  never  so  strong  as  when  "he 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."  Our 
Lord  promises  to  this  grace  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  earth.  Ultimately  this  will 
come  in  the  reign  of  Christ  which  his 
people  are  to  share.  At  present  it  is 
experienced  in  a  capacity  to  make  the 
best  of  earthly  things,  by  possessing  one's 
soul  in  patience. 

4.  Hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 

eousness. 

This  is  a  desire  for  righteousness  on 
its  own  account,  and  not*  for  its  rewards. 
It  is  very  different  from  the  merely  sel- 
fish wish  to  escape  from  the  penalty  of 
sin.  Righteousness  is  regarded  as  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  rewarded  by  its  own  sat- 
isfaction. Righteousness  is  attainable  in 
Christ. 

.T.   Mcrcifuhiess. 

Perfect  hapiness  is  not  possible  with- 
out a  right  regard  to  the  social  relations 
of  life.  It  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  view 
of  those  relations  to  see  them  in  the 
light  of  mercy.  We  are  to  think  especial- 
ly of  kindness  to  the  helpless,  to  the 
undeserving,  to  those  who  have  wron,ged 
us.  This  is  just  the  Christ-spirit.  The 
reward  of  it  is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

6.   Puritv   of   licart. 

God  regards  the  state  of  the  heart  as 
of  supreme  importance.  It  has  a  won- 
derful reward  reserved  for  it  alone — the 
vision  of  God.  Here,  as,  elsewhere,  there 
is  an  essential  connection  between  the 
grace  and  the  reward.  Sin  blinds  the 
soul;    purity   is   clear-eyed   in    the   spirit- 


ual world.  Morever,  it  is  only  to  the 
pure  in  heart  that  the  vision  of  God 
can  be  a  reward.  The  impure  would  be 
scorched  by  it,  and  would  cry  on  the 
rocks  and  hills  to  cover  them  from  its 
awful  presence. 

7.  Peacemaking. 

The  Christian  is  not  to  shut 'himself 
up  in  seclusion,  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  the  world  around  him.  He  is  to  inter- 
fere for  its  betterment.  Peace  is  the 
greatest  interest  of  nations,  brotherhood 
the  greatest  requisite  of  society.  Happy 
are  they  who  can  bring  about  such 
things.  The  process  is  dangerous  and 
likely  to  be  misunderstood,  for  the  peace- 
maker is  often  regarded  as  an  enmy  by 
both  sides  of  the  quarrel.  His  reward, 
however,  is  great — to  be  accounted  one 
of  God's   sons. 

8.  Persecution. 

How  far-reaching  is  the  prophetic 
gaze  of  Christ  to  foresee  persecution 
when  in  the  flush  of  early  popularity! 
How  honest  is  he  to  foretell  it!  How 
serene  in  his  contemplation  of  it!  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  great  beyond.  Al- 
ready the  heavenly  treasures  are  stored 
up  for  those  who  may  lose  all  for  Christ's 
sake.  Fidelity  till  death  is  rewarded  with 
a  crown  of  life  after  death. — Condensed 
from  "Pulpit  Commentary:  Mathew," 
vol.  I,  pp.  179,  by  "Bible  Study  Manual," 
pp.  101,  102. 

Suggestive  Truth  :BIessedness  or  the 
highest  form  of  happiness  is  derived 
not  so  much  from  what  a  man  has  as 
from  what  he  is,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible blessedness  comes  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  character  that  can  hold 
fellowship  with  God. 

Application.  Memorize  the  virtues 
set  forth  in  the  Beatitudes.  Measure 
■\'Our  life  the  coming  week  with  the 
Beatitudes  as  the  Standard,  noting. 

1.  To  what  extent  you  are  lacking 

in  the  virtues. 

2.  What   happiness    you    gain    bv 

conforming  your  life  to  these 
vital  teachings  of  the  Lord. 
We  kneel  down  morning  and  night 
to  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  us.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  given 
in  this  lesson  the  greatest  keys  that 
have  ever  been  revealed  to  man  where- 
by blessings  mav  be  attained. 
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Lesson  20.    Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Continued.) 

Text:  Matt.  5:13-48.  Also  6th  and 
7th   Chapters. 

Note. — The  teacher  may  use  his  own 
discretion  as  to  where  the  division  of 
these  twp  lessons  should  be. 

Since  life  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no 
greater  problem  than  that  of  learning 
how  to  live.  The  ideal  is  that  which 
will  bring  to  us  and  to  others  the  great- 
est amount  of  liapoiness  possible.  Our 
sojourn  here  is  a  great  schooling  for  us, 
and  gives  us  the  oportunity  to  know  our- 
selves and  learn  our  proper  relationship 
to  our  fellow  men  and  to  our  God. 

In  the  previous  lesson  we  discussed 
virtues,  each  of  which  should  form  a 
part  and  portion  of  our  personalities. 
We  were  asked  to  study  self  for  the 
week  to  see  whether  we  possess  these 
virtues  or  not. 

I.  In  the  Remaining  Portion  of  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  what 
is  our  Relationship  to  Fellow- 
man  with  Reference  to: 

1.  Murder. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Divorce. 

4.  Resisting  evil  men. 

5.  L.oving  thy  neighbor. 

6.  The   golden    rule. 

7.  Judging. 

II.  What  is  our  our  Relationship  to 

God  with  Reference  to  : 

1.  Doing  alms. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Fasting. 

4.  Forgiveness. 

5.  God's   providence. 

6.  Treasures   in   heaven. 

7.  God  and  Mammon. 

8.  "Knock    and    it    shall    be 

opened." 

Suggestive  Truth  :  ( Same  as  previ- 
ous lesson.) 

Application."Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  man\-  there  be  which  go  in  threat." 

The  Broad  Way. — Glance,  first  at  the 
easy  way.  It  costs  no  effort  to  enter 
it — no  effort  to  keep  in  it.  It  is  the  way 
of  carelessness,  of  indolence,  of  pleas- 
ure, of  self-love.     "But  it  leadeth  to  des- 


truction." There  is  a  way  which  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  ends  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.  So  the  contemp- 
oraries of  Noah  thought,  and  the  flood 
ingulfed  them.  So  Jerusalem  thought, 
and  their  city  was  left  unto  them  deso- 
late. So  the  rich  fool  thought,  and  that 
night  his  soul  was  required  of  him.  So 
the  merchant  walking  on  the  edge  of 
dishonesty  has  thought,  and  suddenly 
found  the  prison  bars  closing  on  him. 
So  the  young  man  dallying  with  the 
wine-cup  has  thought,  and  found  him- 
self on  the  scaffold.  And  the  wider  the 
gate  and  broader  the  way,  the  more 
danger.  It  costs  no  effort  to  descend, 
and  descents  gain  momentum,  and  are 
as  perilous  as  easy. — "Bible  Study  Man- 
ual," p.  115. 

"Because  strait  is  the  gate  and  nar- 
row is  the  way.  udiich  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

The  Narrow  Way. — Glance  at  the  dif- 
ficult way.  Yes,  "narrow  is  the  gate." 
This  is  true  in  respect  to  other  and  far 
lesser  blessings  than  the  Mountain 
Teacher's  righteousness  and  kingdom. 
It  is  true,  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  legitimately 
earned  wealth — it  comes  through  strain 
of  brawn  and  brain.  It  is  true  in  re- 
spect to  intellectual  greatness — no  man 
becomes  a  brain-king  except  at  cost  of 
intense  mental  discipline.  And  the  great- 
er the  kingdom,  the  narrower  the  gate. 
And  therefore  it  is  especially  true  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord-  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  The  gate  into  the  kingdom  is 
so  narrow  that  no  one  can  enter  through 
it  except  he  strips  himself  of  pride,  self- 
will,  love  of  money,  love  of  fame,  fear 
of  men,  evil  habits,  evil  companions. — 
Condensed  from  Boardman:  "Studies  in 
the  Mountain  Instruction,"  pp.  326-328, 
by  "Bible  Study  Manual." 

Possibly  most  of  the  members  of 
the  class  have  followed  the  discussion 
on  the  last  two  lessons  carefully,  but 
the  question  is,  how  many  are  going  to 
put  the  principles  into  action.  Which 
of  the  two  builders  will  you  be  ? 

The  Builder  on  the  Sand.  Whatever  a 

man  builds,  in  that  he  must  dwell.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  results  of  our 
own  life-work.  These  will  either  become 
a  shelter  to  protect  us  or  a  ruin  to  fall 
about  our  heads.  All  is  well  at  first.  The 
house  on  the  sand  looks  as  fine  and  solid 
as  that  on  the  r'ock.  Perhaps  it  is  of 
more  pretentious  character.  But  the 
rainy  season  ensues.     Torrents  scour  the 
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mountain-sides  and  sweep  the  loose  soil 
from  the  rocks.  Wind  and  rain  beat  on 
the  house  at  the  same  time  as  it  is 
being  undermined  by  the  raging  flood 
that   washes   the   sand   from   beneath    its 


foundation.  The  life-building  founded  on 
the  sand  will  be  wrecked.  Any  founda- 
tion other  than  Christ  is  sand. — "Bible 
Study  Manual,"  p.  115,  116,  as  condensed 
from  "Pulpit  Commentary,"  pp.  298,  315. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  IVm.  A.  Morton,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman 
and  Ethel  Sinunis  Brinton. 


Suggestions  Concerning  Fast  Day 
Exercises. 

Lesson  15  gives  a  good  opportunity 

for  emphasing  the  fast-day  thouglit, 
for  leading  the  children  to  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  protecting  power  of  God. 
The  protection  which  came  to  Joseph 
is  unusual,  and  the  power  of  God 
shown  to  a  marked  degree ;  but  from 
this  lesson  we  can  lead  the  children 
to  see  how  our  Heavenly  Father 
watches  over  us  and  Blesses  us  today 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  Relate 
an  incident  which  illustrates  this — (one 
can  be  found  in  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor for  1912,  page  538,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Lord  is  shown  over  one 
of  His  servants) — then  in  a  talk  with 
the  children  endeavor  to  get  an  expres- 
sion from  them  relating  to  their  own 
experience. 

Lessons  for  May. 
Lesson  I  5 .  Joseph's  Dream. 

Text :  Genesis  37. 

Aim :  God  protects  those  who  love 
and   trust   Him. 

Memory  Gem . 

"The  eyes  .of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous." 

I.  Joseph   the    son    of   Jacob. 

1.  Jacob's  love  for  Joseph. 

2.  The  coat  of  many  colors. 

3.  Jealousy   of   his   brothers. 

II.  Joseph's  dreams. 

1.  The  sheaves  in  the  field. 

2.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

3.  Effect  on  his  brothers. 
HI.   Sold  to  the  Ishmaelites. 

1.  Taken  to  Egypt. 


2.  His  father's  grief. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Jacob  was  a  good  man  and  the 
Lord  loved  him  and  blessed  him  great- 
ly. He  gave  him  a  number  of  children. 
Jacob  was  the  father  of  twelve  sons. 
[  am  going  to  tell  you  this  morning 
about  one  of  them.  He  was  the  son 
of  Rachel,  and  his  name  was  Joseph. 

Joseph  was  the  best  of  all  his  father's 
sons.  Jacob  loved  him  dearly.  One 
day  Joseph's  father  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  a  pretty  little  coat.  It  was  not 
like  the  coats  boys  wear  these  days. 
Instead  of  being  of  one  color  it  had 
many  colors  in  it. 

When  Joseph's  brothers  saw  him 
dressed  in  his  pretty  coat  they  became 
jealous  of  him.  They  were  cross  with 
him  and  treated  him  unkindly. 

II.  One  night  as  Joseph  lay  upon  his 
bed  the  Lord  gave  him  a  wonderful 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  and  his 
brothers  were  working  in  a  field.  They 
were  binding  sheaves  of  wheat.  There 
were  no  reapers  and  binders  in  those 
days.  In  his  dream  Joseph  saw  his 
^heaf  stand  up  straight.  Then  the 
sheaves  which  his  brothers  had  bound 

■  TDOwed  down  before  his  sheaf. 

loseph'told  his  dream  to  his  broth- 
ers. It  made  them  very  angry.  They 
said  to  him  in  a  scornful  voice,  "So 
vou  think  some  day  you  will  preside 
over  us?"  Joseph  did  not  answer 
them. 

-Soon  after  that,  Joseph  had  another 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun. 
moon  and  eleven  stars  bowed  before 
him.  The  next  morning  he  told  his 
dream  to  his  father  and  brothers.  Jacob 
was  astonished.  He  said  to  Joseph, 
"Shall    -I    and    thy    tuother    and    thy 
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brethern  come  to  bow  down  ourselves 
to  thee  to  the  earth?"  None  of  them 
knew  at  that  time  what  the  dreams 
meant.     But  they  later  learned. 

III.  One  day  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  see 
how  his  brothers  were  getting  on.  They 
were  out  on  the  desert  tending  their 
sheep.  When  they  saw  Joseph  they 
said  in  a  mocking  tone,  "Behold  the 
dreamer  cometh  !"  Then  they  decided 
among  themselves  to  kill  Joseph.  They 
were  afraid  his  dreams  would  come 
true. 

But  the  Lord  was  watching  over 
Joseph,  and  He  saved  him  from  death. 
How  did  He  do  it?  He  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Reuben,  one  of  Joseph's 
brothers,  to  plead  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  to  spare  Joseph's  life.  There 
was  a  deep  pit  near  to  where  they  were 
camped,  "Let  us  not  shed  our  brother's 
blood,"  said  Reuben,  "but  put  him  in 
yonder  pit." 

They  agreed  to  that.  So  they  took 
Joseph's  pretty  coat  off  him  and  then 
they  lowered  him  down  in  the  pit.  Had 
Joseph  been  left  there  he  would  have 
perished  with  hunger.  But  the  Lord 
saved  him.  Soon  after  Joseph  had 
been  put  in  the  pit  a  number  of  mer- 


chants, riding  upon  camels,  chanced  to 
pass  that  way.  They  were  going  down 
to  Egypt.  On  seeing  the  merchants, 
Judah,  another  brother  to  Joseph  said, 
"Let  us  sell  Joseph  to  these  mer- 
chants." To  that  they  all  agreed.  Joseph 
was  brought  out  of  the  pit  and  sold 
to  the  merchants,  and  they  took  him  to 
Egypt  with  them. 

Then  Joseph's  brothers  killed  a 
young  goat,  and  taking  Joseph's  pretty 
coat  they  dipped  it  in  the  blood.  When 
they  returned  home  they  showed  the 
blood-stained  coat  to  their  father  and 
told  him  they  had  found  it.  Jacob 
burst  into  tears.  "It  is  my  son  Joseph's 
coat"  he  cried.  "Some  wild  beast 
has  devoured  him." 

But  Joseph  was  not  dead.  He  was 
safe  in  Egypt.  The  Lord  had  pre- 
served his  life,  for  He  had  a  great 
work  for  Joseph  to  do. 

Tell  of  Joseph's  dreams. 

When  Joseph  "went  to  see  his  broth- 
ers as  they,  tended  their  flocks,  what 
did  they  do  to  him  ? 

How  did  they  make  their  father 
believe  in  Joseph's  death? 

Tell  what  became  of  Joseph. 
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How  did  our  Heavenly  Father  pro- 
tect Joseph  ? 

Tell  in  what  way  He  protects  us  ? 

Lesson  I  6.  Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

Text:  Genesis  39,  40  and  41. 

Aim :  The  Lord  blesses  and  honors 
those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments. 

Memory  Gem :  "The  Lord  was  with 
Joseph  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man." 
I.  Joseph    as    Potiphar's    servant. 

1.  The    falsehood    of    Potiphar's 
wife. 

2.  Joseph  in  prison. 

a.  Interprets  dreams  of  baker 
and  butler, 
n.   King  Pharaoh. 

1.  His  dream. 

2.  Sends  for  wise  men. 

3.  Butler  remembers  Joseph. 
HI.  Joseph  before  Pharaoh. 

1.  Interprets  dreams. 

2.  Made  Governor  of  Egypt. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  \^'hen  the  merchants  arrived  in 
Egypt  they  sold  Joseph  to  an  officer 
of  the  king,  named  Potiphar.  "The 
Lord  was  with  Joseph  and  he  was  a 
prosperous  man."  He  was  a  faithful 
servant  and  after  a  while  his'  master 
gave  him  charge  of  all  that  he  had. 

One  day  Potiphar's  wife  told  a  wick- 
ed falsehood  about  Joseph.  It  made 
her  husband  angry.  He  believed  what 
his  wife  told  him  was  true.  So  he 
gave  orders  for  Joseph  to  be  cast  into 
prison. 

P)Ut  the  Lord  knew  that  Joseph  had 
not  done  wrong.  He  comforted  Joseph 
by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  softened  the 
heart  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  so 
that  he  treated  Joseph  kindly.  After 
a  time  Joseph  was  given  charge  of  the 
])rison  and  all  the  prisoners.  Joseph 
was  kind  to  the  prisoners  and  they 
liked  him  very  much. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  prison 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.  They  were  the  king's 
chief  butler  and  chief  baker.  One 
morning  Joseph  found  them  looking 
very  sorrowful.     He  asked  them  why 


they  looked  so  sad.  They  told  him  it 
was  because  of  dreams  which  they  had 
had.  They  could  not  find  any  one  who 
could  interpret  their  dreams. 

Joseph  told  them  that  interpretations 
of  dreams  came  from  the  Lord.  He 
asked  them  to  tell  him  their  dreams. 
They  did  so. 

The  chief  butler  told  Joseph  that  in 
his  dream  he  saw  a  vine  with  three 
branches  upon  it.  He  had  a  cup  in 
his  hand.  He  pressed  the  juice  of  the 
grapes  into  the  cup  and  gave  it  to  the 
king. 

The  Lord  gave  Joseph  the  interpre- 
tation of  .the  dream.  He  told  the 
butler  that  in  three  days  he  would  be 
takei>  out  of  the  prison  and  made  again 
chief  butler  to  the  king. 

Then  the  chief  baker  related  his 
dream,  and  Joseph  gave  him  the  true 
interpretation  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  butler 
was  released  from  prison  and  taken 
back  to  the  king's  service. 

II.  Sometime  after  that,  the  king 
had  two  dreams.  In  the  first  dream 
he  saw  seven  fat  cattle  come  up  out 
of  the  river  and  begin  to  feed  in  a 
meadow.  Then  he  saw  seven  lean 
cattle  come  and  kill  and  eat  the  fat 
ones.  In  liis  second  dream  he  saw 
seven  good,  full  ears  of  corn  come  up 
on  one  stock  Then  there  sprung  up 
seven  poor,  thin  ears,  and  the  thin 
ears  ate  up  the  seven  good,  full  ears. 

The  king  called  to  him  all  his  wise 
men,  but  none  of  them  could  interpret 
the  dreams.  Then  the  chief  butler  re- 
membered Joseph.  He  told  the  king 
about  him,  and  the  king  gave  orders 
for  Joseph  to  be  brought  to  him. 

The  king  told  Joseph  the  dreams 
which  he  had,  and  the  Lord  gave 
Joseph  the  interpretation  of  them.  He 
told  the  king  that  the  seven  fat  cattle 
and  the  seven  full  ears  of  corn  rep- 
resented seven  years  of  plenty,  and  the 
seven  lean  cattle  and  the  seven  lean 
ears  of  corn  represented  seven  years 
of  famine. 

Joseph  advised  the  king  to  appoint 
a  wise  man  ?)5  governor  over  the  land 
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of  Egypt,  and  to  give  him  authority  to 
appoint  officers  to  buy  up  all  the  wheat 
they  could  get  during  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  that  the  people  might  have 
bread  during  the  seven  years  of  fam- 
ine. 

The  king  was  pleased  with  Joseph's 
interpretation  of  his  dreams  and  with 
the  suggestion  he  had  made.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  the  people,  the  king  ap- 
pointed Joseph  governor  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  land  so  great  as  Joseph  except  the 
king  himself. 

Thus  the  Lord  blesses  and  honors 
those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments. 

Why  was  Joseph  put  in  prison  ? 

How  was  he  blessed  even  here? 

Tell  about  the  butler's  dream  and 
Joseph's  interpretation. 

How  did  Joseph  know  the  interpre- 
tation ? 

Tell  Pharaoh's  dreams. 

How  did  he  come  to  send  for 
Joseph  ? 

Give  the  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's 
dreams. 

'     To  what  position  did  the  king  ap- 
point Joseph? 

Why  do  you  think  our  Heavenly 
Father  so  honored  Joseph? 

How  can  we  serve  our  Heavenly 
Father? 

Lesson    1  7.     Joseph  and  His  Brothers  in 
Egypt. 

Text :     Genesis  42  and  43. 

Aim :  .  Forgiveness  and  mercy  are 
attributes  of  a  noble  mind. 

Memory  Gem:  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

I.  Joseph's  Brothers  Come  to  Egypt. 

1.  Recognized  by  Joseph. 

2.  Imprisoned  as  spies. 

3.  Joseph's  request  for  Benjamin. 

4.  Their  remorse  shown. 
3.   Simeon  held  in  prison. 

II.  Jacob's  Sons  Return  Home. 

1.  Their  sacks  filled  with  corn. 

2.  Their  money  returned. 

3.  Jacoli  refuses  to  let  Fienjamin  go 

to  Egypt. 


HI.   Second  Journey  to  Egypt. 

1.  Benjamin  accompanies  them. 

2.  Money  and  presents. 

3.  Their  obeisance  to  Joseph, 
a.  Fulfilment  of  dream. 

4.  The  feast. 

a.  Joseph's  forgiveness. 

b.  Love  for  Benjamin. 
Review  last  lesson. 

1.  The  dreams  which  Pharaoh  had 
came  true.  For  seven  years  the  farms 
yielded  very  heavy  crops.  Joseph  had 
many  large  granaries  built  and  filled 
with  grain. 

The  next  year  the  crops  failed.  The 
same  thing  happened  the  six  following 
years.  All  the  corn  the  people  had 
saved  was  used  up.  There  was  none 
to  be  found  except  in  the  granaries  of 
Pharaoh  in  Eg\'pt. 

Joseph's  father  and  brothers  began 
to  suffer  because  of  the  famine.  On 
hearing  that  there  was  corn  for  sale 
in  Egypt,  Jacoli,  Joseph's  father,  de- 
cided to  send  Iiis  ten  sons  down  there 
to  buy  some.  He  would  not  let  Ben- 
jamin go  with  them.  '  He  said  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  him,  as  he  had  lost 
Joseph.  He  did  not  know  that  Joseph 
was  alive  ;  neither  did  Joseph's  breth- 
ren know  that  he  whom  thev  had  sold 
to  the  merchants  was  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt. 

When  Joseph's  brothers  appeared 
before  him  he  knew  them,  but  they  did 
not  know  him.  He  asked  them  whv 
thev  had  come  to  Egypt,  and  they  said 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  corn.  He 
made  them  believe  that  he  looked  unon 
them  as  spies.  They  declared  they 
were  not  snies.  They  said  they  were 
the  sons  of  a  man  named  Jacob,  who 
was  living  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thev 
had  a  brother,  Joseph,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  There 
was  a  younger  brother,  named  Ben- 
jamin, at  home  with  their  father. 

Joseph  pretended  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve what  they  said.  ■  He  charged 
them  with  being  spies,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  put  in  prison.  Thev  were 
kept  in  prison  three  days.  Diu-ino-  that 
time  thev  thonglit  of  their  past  lives. 
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They  remembered  the  shanieful  way 
in  which  they  had  treated  Joseph,  and 
felt  that  God  was  punishing  them  for 
their  unkindness  to  their  brother. 

When  they  had  been  in  prison  three 
days  Joseph  came  to  them.       As  he 
looked  upon  his  brothers  pleading  be- 
fore him,  his  heart  was  touched,  and 
he  went  into  another  room  and  wept. 
Then  he  returned  and  gave  orders  for 
one  of  their  number — Simeon — to  be 
bound.  "In   order   to  .prove   that   you 
have  told  the  truth,"   said   Joseph   to 
his  brethren,  "I  will  keep  your  brother 
Simeon  here  till  you  go  back  home  and 
bring'  down  your  brother  Benjamin." 
II.     Joseph  told  one  of  his  servants 
to  fill  their  sacks  with  corn,  and  to  put 
the  money  which  they  had  brought  for 
the  corn  in  each  sack,  also  to  provide 
them  with  food  for  the  return  journey. 
On  the  way  back,  Joseph's  brothers 
stopped  to  refresh  themselves  and  feed 
their  animals.       When    they     opened 
their  sacks  and  found  their  money  in 
them,   they   were    greatly   frightened. 
They  thought  the  governor  of  Egypt 
would    charge   them    with    being   dis- 
honest. 

When  they  told  their  father  what 
had  happened  to  them,  he  wept  bit- 
terly. He  declared  that  he  would  not 
let  Benjamin  go  away  from  him.  "My 
boy,  Joseph,"  said  he,  "is  gone,  Simeon 
is  no"t  with  me,  and  if  I  were  to  let 
Benjamin  go  I  might  never  see  hun 
again." 

III.  But  after  a  time,  when  their 
food  was  almost  exhausted,  Jacob 
agreed  to  let  Benjamin  go  down  with 
hTs  brethren  to  Egypt.  He  also  sent 
double   the    amount     of    money    with 

them. 

When  Joseph's  brethren  appeared 
before  him  the  second  time,  he  told 
his  servants  to  take  them  into  his  own 
home.  Then  he  gave  orders  for 
Simeon  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
prison  When  Joseph  stood  before  his 
eleven  brothers,  they  all  bowed  down 
before  him.  At  that  moment  he  saw 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream— in  which 
he  had  seen  his  brothers'  sheaves  of 
corn  bow  down  before  his  sheaf.     He 


was  so  overcome  that  he  had  to  retire 
to  another  room,  where  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  tears.  When  he  had 
recovered  himself,  he  returned  and  in- 
structed his  servants  to  prepare  a  great 
feast  for  the  strangers.  From  that 
time  Joseph  talked  freely  with  his 
brethren  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  but  he  did  not  tell 
them  he  was  their  brother.  He  kept 
that  piece  of  news  for  a  later  occa- 
sion. 

How   did   Joseph    prepare    for  the 
famine  ? 

When  his  brothers  came  to  buy  corn 
how  did  he  treat  them?     Why? 

How  did  they  show  their  remorse 
while  in  prison? 

Tell  about  their  second  visit. 

How  did  Joseph  show  that  he  had 
forgiven  his  brothers? 

How  do  we  show  forgiveness  ? 

Lesson  I  8.  Joseph  Makes  Himself  Known. 

Text:     Genesis  44,  45,  46,  47. 

Aim:  The  Lord  overrules  for 
good. 

Memory  Gem:  "God  did  send  me 
before  vou  to  preserve  life." 

I.  Joseph's      Plan     to     Detain      His 

Brothers. 
L  The  silver  cup. 
2.   Judah's   humble   supplication. 

II.  Joseph  Reveals  Himself. 

1.  He  comforts  his  brothers. 

2.  Testifies  to  God's  providence. 

3.  Sends  for  Jacob  and  his  family. 

III.  Jacob  Comes  to  Egypt. 

1.  "Meeting  with  Joseph. 

2.  The  King's  kindness. 

3.  A  home  in  Egypt. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  The  first  dream  which  the  Lord 
had  given  to  Joseph  had  been  fulfilled. 
In  our  lesson  today  we  shall  learn  of 
the  fulfilment  of  his  second  dream,  in 
which  he  said  the  sun,  moon,  and 
eleven  stars  should  bow  down  before 
him  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  repre- 
sented his  father,  mother  and  eleven 
brothers. 

Joseph  longed  to  see  all  the  mem- 
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liers  of  liis  father's  household,  so  this 
is  what  he  did  in  order  to  get  them  to 
come  down  to  him  in  Egypt.  The 
morning-  after  the  feast  he  told  his 
servants  to  fill  his  brothers'  sacks  full 
of  food,  and  to  put  the  money  which 
they  had  brought,  in  the  sacks  also. 

Joseph  had  a  beautiful  silver  cup 
which  he  prized  very  highly.  He  told 
one  of  his  servants  to  put  the  cup  in 
Benjamin's  sack.  Benjamin  was  the 
youngest  son,  and  Joseph's  own 
brother,  and  he  loved  him  dearly. 

After  his  brethren  had  started  for 
home,  Joseph  sent  one  of  his  servants 
after  them,  to  charge  them  with  hav- 
ing stolen  his  silver  cup.  When  the 
servant  stopped  them  and  told  them 
why  he  had  come  after  them,  they 
stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  They 
declared  that  such  a  thought  as  steal- 
ing anything  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor had  not  entered  their  heads.  So 
sure  were  they  of  their  innocence  that 
thev  told  the  servant  he  could  search 
their  sacks,  and  if  he  found  the  cup, 
the  one  in  whose  sack  it  was  found 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  others 
would  return  and  become  servants  to 
the  governor. 

Each  man  took  down  his  sack  and 
opened  it.  One  by  one  the  sacks  were 
searched.  At  last  the  servant  came  to 
Benjamin's  sack,  and  there,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  the  cup  was  found. 

In  anguish  of  soul  they  remounted 
their  camels  and  returned  with  the 
servant  to  the  home  of  the  governor. 
Joseph  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
and  charged  them  with  stealing  his 
silver  cup.  They  all  fell  down  before 
him  and  offered  to  become  his  ser- 
vants. 

But  Joseph  said,  "God  forbid  that  I 
should  do  so ;  but  the  man  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  is  found  shall  be  my 
servant ;  and  the  rest  of  you  may  go  in 
peace  unto  your  father." 

Then  Judah  began  to  plead  with 
Joseph.  He  said,  O  my  lord,  let  thy 
servant  speak.  Our  father  is  an  old 
man,  and  Benjamin,  this  lad,  is  the 
child  of  his  old  age.     His  brother  is 


dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his 
mother,  and  his  father  loves  him. 
When  we  return  to  thy  servant,  our 
father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  he  will  die, 
and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the 
gray  hairs  of  our  father  to  the  grave. 
Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant 
abide  instead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to 
my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with 
his  brethren. 

n.  As  Joseph  listened  to  the 
pleading  of  his  brethren,  and  as  he 
heard  them  tell  of  his  dear  old  father, 
he  could  not  disguise  himself  longer. 
He  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,  "I 
am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  you 
sold  to  the  merchants.  I  freely  for- 
give you  for  all  your  unkindness  to 
me,  for  God  did  send  me  before  you, 
to  preserve  life,  and  He  has  brought 
good  out  of  evil.  Return  and  tell  my 
father  that  I  am  still  alive,  and  that  I 
want  him  and  all  his  household  to 
come  to  me.  Now  the  famine  will  last 
five  years  more,  but  none  of  you  shall 
want,  for  I  have  plenty,  and  you  can 
all  come  and  live  here,  and  we  will 
be  happy  together.  Then  Joseph 
kissed  each  of  "his  brothers,  and  they 
all  rejoiced  together. 

Pharaoh,  the  king,  was  pleased 
when  he  heard  of  the  visit  of  Joseph's 
brethren.  He  told  them  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  bring  their 
father  and  their  families  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  his  country.  He  said 
they  could  pick  out  the  choicest  part 
of  the  land,  and  that  they  could  have 
all  the  food  they  needed  and  many 
other  good  things.  The  king  offered 
them  the  use  of  his  wagons  in  which 
to  bring  down" their  families,  and  their 
household  effects. 

With  joyful  hearts,  and  with  many 
valuable  presents,  they  returned  to 
tell  their  father  the  glad  tidings.  When 
Jacob  heard  that  his  son  Joseph  was 
alive,  and  that  he  was  governor  of 
Egypt,  he  shed  tears  of  joy  and  gave 
thanks  and  praise  to  God. 

HI.  Jacob  and  his  sons,  with  their 
wives  and  children  arid  all  that  they 
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had,  set  out  for  Egypt.  There  were 
about  seventy  souls  in  all.  It  was  a 
long  journey,  and  they  would  have  to 
camp  many  nights  under  the  stars  be- 
fore Jacob  could  behold  the  face  of 
his  beloved   son,  Joseph,   again. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  land,  you  know,  to  which 
Abraham  had  been  led  so  long  before, 
our  Heavenly  Father  appeared  to 
Jacob  in  a  dream  and  gave  to  him  a 
promise.  The  Lord  said  to  Jacob, 
"Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  for 
I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  na- 
tion. I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt,  and  I  will  surely  bring  thee 
up  again."  So  Jacob  continued  his 
journey  with  a  heart  filled  with  rejoic- 
ing. On  hearing  that  his  father  and 
his  brethren  were  coming,  Joseph  got 
into  his  chariot  and  went  out  to  meet 
them.  "O,  my  father!  my  father!"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  came  up  to  his  aged 
parent,  and  the  father  cried,  "Joseph, 
my  son,  my  son !" 

They  locked  themselves  in  each 
other's  arms  and  wept  for  joy.     Then 


they  all  bowed  down  before  Joseph, 
and  thus  was  his  second  dream  ful- 
filled. 

Joseph's  father  and  brothers  re- 
ceived a  royal  welcome  from  King 
Pharaoh,  and  were  soon  living  in 
happy  homes  in  Egypt. 

What  did  Joseph  do  in  order  to  de- 
tain his  brethren? 

What  was  his  object  in  deciding  to 
keep  Benjamin  a  prisoner? 

What  plea  did  Judah  make? 

Then  what  happened? 

What  did  Joseph  say  about  his  be- 
ing sent  to  Egypt? 

Our  Heavenly  Father  caused  good 
to  come  out  of  evil.  He  is  wise  and 
just,  and  knows  what  is  best  always. 
Why  are  our  prayers  sometimes  not 
answered  ? 

Note. — Joseph  was  seventeen  when 
sold  into  Egypt,  and  thirty  when  he 
appears  before  Pharaoh,  and  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  two  of  drought 
had  passed,  so  he  was  away  from 
home  over  twenty  years. 
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Robert  Lindsay  McGhie.  Chairman ;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Eliniiia  Taylor. 


The  General  Preparation  of  a  Kind- 
ergarten Teacher. 

.By  Marian  Belnap  Kerr. 

The  kindergarten  teacher,  as  a 
means  of  instilling  lofty  aims  into  the 
liearts  of  her  pupils,  must  have  special 
]5reparation,  besides  the  many  natural 
qualifications  of  which  we  spoke  last 
month.  This  preparation  may  be 
treated  in  two  divisions :  First,  prep- 
aration for  the  work  in  general ;  sec- 
ond, specific  preparation  for  each  Sab- 
liath-day's  program.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  former  this  month.  The  ideal 
way  to  obtain  this  preparation  is  by 
receiving  systematic  instruction  and 
direction  from  a  capable  kindergarten 
teacher,  and  then  obtaining  experience 


by  actual  practice  among  the  children. 
Many  of  the  girls  who  are  engaged  in 
Sunday  School  kindergarten  work 
have  not  had  this  splendid  opportunity, 
but  there  are  few  of  them  who  cannot 
obtain  good  books  on  kindergarten 
principles  and  who  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact, from  time  to  time,  with  capable 
kindergartners  who  are  willing  to  give 
them  all  the  instruction  which  they  will 
receive.  Thanks  to  the  faultless  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  we  teach- 
ers are  placed  in  a  position  where  we 
may  always  be  advancing,  if  we  only 
have  the  desire.  And  then  may  we  not 
always  be  learning  from  the  precious 
little  ones,  with  wliom  God  in  His 
mercy  has  surrounded  us? 

Some  one  has  said,  "If  either  of  the 
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sexes  need  the  best  education,  it  is  the 
woman.  She  needs  culture,  develop- 
ment, accompHshments,  breadth  of 
view,  cultivation  of  logical  faculty,  be- 
sides all  her  natural  purity,  patience 
and  devotion."  Is  she  not  with  the 
children  most  when  they  are  the 
youngest  and  most  tender?  Is  she  not 
called  upon  every  few  minutes  of  the 
day  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions 
which,  if  answered  intelligently,  re- 
quire wisdom  and  wide  knowledge  of 
the  subject  upon  which  they  are  asked? 
It  certainly  pays  for  her  to  answer  the 
question  rightly  at  first,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  phase  of  it  that  the 
child  cannot  understand  at  present. 
The  wise  teacher  will  simplify  it  as 
tactfully  as  she  can  and  then  tell  the 
child  that  as  he  grows  older,  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  it  more  fully. 
The  mother  and  the  teacher  must  train 
themselves  to  be  models  fit  for  imita- 
tion by  the  child,  because-  this  imita- 
tion of  them  is  as  inevitable  and  un- 
conscious as  breathing.  Why,  the  child 
even  imitates  the  dress,  the  combina- 
tions of  colors  used,  and  the  tone  of 
voice.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  realize, 
teacher,  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  your  shoulders?  Elizabeth 
Palmer  Peabody  says :  "To  be  a  kin- 
dergartner  is  the  perfect  development 
of  womanliness, — a  working  with  God 
at  the  very  fountain  of  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  character. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  highest  finish  that 
can  be  given  to  a  woman's  education 
to  be  trained  as  a  kindergartner." 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  should 
know  kindergarten  principles  because 
not  knowledge,  but  education  of  the 
child,  is  the  end  she  has  in  view.  I 
have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  many,  but  if  the  reader  can 
obtain  any  of  the  following  books,  she 
will  find  them  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial along  these  lines:  "Children's 
Rights,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ; 
"Kindergarten  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice," by  the  same  author ;  "Love  and 
Law  in  Child  Training,"  by  Emilic 
Poulsson  ;  "The  Child,"  by  Amy  Eliza 
Tanner :  "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Chil- 


dren," by  Sara  Cone  Bryant;  "Point 
of  Contact  in  Teaching,"  by  Patterson 
Du  Bois ;  "A  Study  of  Child  Nature," 
by  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

The  kindergarten  offers  an  educa- 
tion which  cannot  so  readily  be  gotten 
in  the  home.  The  family  circle  does 
not  generally  afford  a  sufficient  scope 
for  the  development  of  those  activi- 
ties, which  in  their  combination,  con- 
stitute life.  By  coming  in  contact  with 
children  of  different  experiences  than 
his,  the  child  is  made  broader  than 
if  he  is  restricted  to  the  family  circlej 
he  is  better  prepared  for  that  inter- 
communion and  constant  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  men,  of  which  hfe, 
broadly  interpreted,  consists.  The 
kindergarten,  both  day  and  Sunday 
School,  according  to  Froebel,  "requires 
the  bringing  together  of  children  in 
numbers,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
only  be  educated,  but  educate  them- 
selves, and  each  other;  and  requires, 
moreover,  the  surrender  on  the  moth- 
er's part,  of  the  charge  which  she  is, 
as  a  rule,  unfitted  to  discharge,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  understand  and 
are  trained  for  the  worl;."  It  is  here, 
in  a  large  circle  of  many  children, 
where  the  child  learns  that  there  are 
manv  others  besides  himself  who  must 
have  "their  turn"  in  the  Sunday  School 
activities,  and  that  their  rights  must  be 
respected  just  the  same  as  he  wishes 
his  rights  to  be  respected.  He  learns 
that  there  are  times  when  he  must  be 
patient  and  be  one  who  looks  on ;  and 
then  again,  he  feels  that  joyousness 
which  is  much  more  intensified  when 
"so  many  unite  as  one"  are  so  thor- 
oughly enjoying  themselves.  Does  not 
this  plant  a  germ  in  his  heart  that  will 
gradually  develop  to  make  him  a  better 
citizen  and  a  better  Latter-day  Saint? 

To  understand  the  little  child,  one 
must  study  him,  not  only  on  Sunday 
morning  but  whenever  one  comes  in 
contact  with  him.  The  teacher  must 
know  something  of  his  nature,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  as  well  as  his  home  en- 
vironment. Then  until  she  knows  the 
general  characteristics  of  each  stage 
of  mutual  development,  she  is  unpre- 
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pared  to  say  what  the  child  should 
stud}'  and  how  much  he  can  do.  Froe- 
bel  tells  us  that  when  activity  of  senses; 
body,  and  limbs  is  so  far  developed  that 
the  child  begins  of  its  own  accord,  to 
represent  outwardly  what  is  within 
him,  the  stage  of  human  infancy  in 
human  development,  is  ended,  and  the 
period  of  childhood  commences.  "On 
the  parents'  side,  the  nursling  stage 
was  chieftly  the  time  of  tendance ;  to 
see  that  the  litle  body  took  no  harm. 
The  next  age — shall  we  say,  from  two 
or  three  to  seven  years — is  that  in 
which  training  should  prevail ;  that  is, 
the  child  is  watched  and  helped  to 
utter  itself  naturally ;  not  school  mas- 
tered or  taught  by  force.  And  the 
stage  of  boyhood  is  the  period  in 
which  instruction  prevails."  Froebel 
also  says,  "that  the  vigorous  and  com- 
plete unfolding  and  improvement  of 
each  succeeding  stage  of  life  depends 
on  the  vigorous,  complete,  and  original 
development  of  every  preceeding  stage. 
— The  neglect  of  the  early,  especially 
of  the  very  earliest  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  reference  to  the  later,  puts 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  boy's  "future  teacher." 
Think  a  moment — have  you  ever  heard 
any  one  say,  "So  and  so  has  never 
passed  through  such  and  such  a  stage 
of  development?  It  is  a  shame  he  is  so 
proficient  in  other  things  and  so  de- 
ficient in  this."  How  necessary  it  is 
then  that  we  as  teachers  find  out  all 
we  can  about  this  stage  of  training ; 
this  very  important  period  of  the 
child's  life  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
Let  us  try  to  satisfy  the  steps  of  the 
child's  growth  by  giving  him  truths 
through  lessons,  songs,  stories  memory 
gems,  rest  exercises,  etc.,  which  he  is 
able  to  comprehend  and  enjoy.  Of 
course,  those  parts  of  our  program 
which  develop  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
child's  nature  are  most  important  be- 
cause the  child  comes  to  Sunday 
School  to  be  spiritually  fed.  but  let  us 
not  forget  to  correlate  with  it  some 
of  the  other  good  things  that  he  may 
have  the  "vigorous  and  complete  un- 


folding" in  this  stage  that  Froebel 
speaks  of.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
whole  bo\'  comes  to  Sunday  School, 
not  just  a  part  of  him.  But  let  the 
Sabbath  atmosphere  pervade  in  all 
things. 

The  teacher,  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
lives  of  the  children,  according  to 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggins,  in  Kindergar- 
ten Principles  and  Practices,  "must 
know  how  to  guide  the  children  watch- 
fully and  tenderly.  Obedience  must  be 
hers,  though  it  must  never  come  from 
terror,  but  an  innocent,  trustful  and 
never  dissappointed  love.  She  should 
be  the  child's  confidant,  helper  and  ad- 
visor. He  knows  when  to  find  sympa- 
thy if  he  is  in  trouble.  He  knows  who 
will  smile  when  he  has  some  happiness 
to  recount.  He  does  her  will  cheerfully, 
because  he  sees  that  she  is  always  call- 
ing him  to  new  and  joyful  experiences, 
always  giving  him  command  over  him- 
self and  his  faculties,  ever  leading  him 
to  ifresh  vicitories.  She  seems  to  him  a 
compendium  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
a  playmate  who  knows  just  what  he  de- 
sires, a  friend  who  never  fails.  He  is 
sure  of  her.  and  she,  on  the  other  hand 
is  sure  of  him,  if  she  is  mistress  of  her 
art.  She  moves  from  child  to  child 
with  smiles  and  words  of  cheer,  with 
friendly  caution  and  encouragement.  - 
She  knows  when  the  little  hands  are 
weary,  when  the  tired  heads  need  rest. 
If  she  is  in  sympathy  with  her  vo- 
cation, she  is  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  community,  and  why  should  she  not 
be  ?  No  occupation  is  so  satisfying" 
and  we  may  add,  none  which  keeps 
her  younger  than  work  with  the  little 
children.  Nothing  helps  more  to 
strengthen  her  testimony  than  trying 
to  lead  the  little  ones  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  believe,  nothing  gives 
her  more  faith  than  to  hear  their  trust- 
ful little  prayers. 

(to  be  continued.) 

[The  lesson  of  Naaraan  the  Leper  in  last 
months  Juvenile  was  written  hy  Sister  Bes- 
sie  Spencer.] 
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Suggestions  for  May. 

Songs 

''In  a.  Hedge,"  in  "Songs  for  Little 
Children,"  Eleanor  Smith,  Part  I,  p. 
56. 

"The  Bird's  Nest,"  in  "Songs  of 
the  Child  World,"  Riley  and  Gaynor, 
No  1,  p.  10. 

"Golden  Sunbeams,"  Juvenile  In- 
structor, April,  1912. 

Rest  Exercises 

The  program  for  our  department 
must  be  varied  so  that  the  children  will 
not  become  tired.  Have  them  sing 
some  songs  sitting,  others  standing. 
After  a  talk  on  birds  let  them  be  birds 
and  fly  or  hop  or  run  to  represent  the 
characteristics  of  birds  they  have  seen. 
After  teaching  them  a  memory  gem 
you  might  have  them  stand  and  give 
a  few  c|iuck  commands  as — Hands  on 
hips,  shoulders,  head,  knees,  toes.  If 
your  room  is  large  enough  you  might 
let  them  represent  the  flowing  river  by 
walking"  about  the  room  with  each 
child's  hands  on  shoulders  of  the  other. 
It  is  possible  to  give  too  much  exer- 
cises and  tire  the  children  that  way. 
Study  the  children  and  give  them  just 
enough  exercise  to  help  them  be  atten- 
tive to  the  truth  you  wish  to  present. 

Finger  Play 

"Mv  Pigeon  House,"  Kindergarten 
Plan  Book,  p.  173. 

Memory  Gem. 

Morning  Talks 

By  May  most  of  the  birds  have  come 
back  and  a  short  talk  about  them  will 
be  profitable.  Be  sure  to  let  the  child- 
ren give  the  information.  Your  part 
is  only  to  lead  them  to  tell  you. 

First  Sunda}' — The  return  of  the 
birds. 

Second  Sunday — The  nest  building. 
Third    Sunday — The    care    of    the 
young. 

Fourth  Sunday — Their  work  or  use- 
fulness. 

For  help  see  Juvenile  Instructors 
April  1911  and  1912. 


FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Review  or  retell  Zacharias  in  the 
Temple  and  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Aim:  Faith  in  the  power  of  God  is 
necessary  to  obtain  His  blessings. 

SECOND     SUNDAY.        THE     BAPTISM      OF 
JESUS. 

Text :  Matt.  3  ;  John  6 :6-34. 

Aim:  Baptism  is  essential  to  Sal- 
vtaion. 

AVho  has  a  big  brother  or  sister^ 
Has — been-baptized?  How  old  was  he? 
Do  you  know  where  he  went  ?  Every- 
one who  is  baptized  has  to  go  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water. 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  of  the  water 
they  see.  perhaps  in  the  ditch  running 
along  the  street,  to  the  river.  If  you 
are  not  near  a  river  show  them  the 
picture. of  one,  or  draw  one  on  your 
lilackboard. 

In  the  land  of  Palestine  there  was 
a  large  river  called  the  Jordan  River. 
Now,  Zacharias  and  Elizalieth  did  not 
live  far  from  this  river.  What  was 
the  name  of  the  little  baby  Heavenly 
Father  sent  them  ?  And  his  papa  and 
mama  were  so  happy  when  he  came. 
They  knew  that  he  was  to  be  a  very 
■great  man.  Who  had  told  Zacharias- 
that  he  would  be?  When  he  was  a 
little  boy  Elizabeth  told  John  all  about 
the  dear  baby  Jesus  who  had  been 
born.  Then  when  he  was  big  enough 
to  leave  home  John  went  into  the  wil- 
derness to  live.  That  was  a  place 
where  there  were  no  houses ; — just 
rocks  and  trees  and  birds  and  bees  and 
animals  lived  there.  The  wild  bees 
stored  their  honey  in  the  rocks  or  trees. 
John  gathered  some  to  eat.  And  he 
dressed  in  skins  of  animals  .  While 
he  lived  out  there  by  himself  the 
Heavenly  Father  taught  him  the  things 
he  should  know.  He  found  out  that 
he  was  to  go  to  the  people  and  tell 
them  that  Jesus  would  soon  be  witli 
them. 

So  when  John  was  a  big  strong  man 
lie  went  to  the  people.     He  had  them 
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go  out  by  the  Jordan  River.  And  such 
a  large  crowd  followed  him.  He  told 
them  that  Jesu.';  would  .soon  come 
among  them.  Then  they  wanted  to 
know  what  they  could  do  to  be  ready 
for  Him.  John  said  "If  you  will  feel 
sorry  for  all  the  wrong  things  you 
have  done  and  doi  them  no  more,  and 
then  be  kind  and  help  others,  I  will 
baptize  you  and  then  you  will  be  readv 
to  see  Jesus." 

Ever  so  many  people  when  thev 
heard  this  were  ashamed  of  the  things 
thev  had  done  and  decided  to  be  kind 
.ind  help  each  other,  and  they 
asked  John  to  baptize  them.  So  he 
took  them  in  the  River  Jordan  and 
baptized  them  and  they  felt  so  much 
happier.  Every  day  more  people  went 
out  by  the  river  to  see  John  baptize 
and  hear  him  talk  of  Jesus.  And  they 
all  wanted  to  see  Him. 

Jesus'  home  was  not  far  away.  If 
He  just  took  a  long^  walk  He  was 
right  by  the  Jordan  River  where  John 
was  preaching.  So  one  day  He  said 
"good-bye"  to  His  mother  and  walked 
over  to  the  river.  As  soon  as  John 
saw  Him  he  pointed  to  him  and  said, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  tak- 
eth  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  The 
people  all  looked  at  Jesus  and  John 
said  "This  is  Jesus  whom  I  told  vou 
about.  And  the  people  who  had  been 
baptized  were  so  glad  to  see  Him. 

Then  Jesus  went  to  John  and  asked 
him  to  baptize  Him.  John  was  sur- 
prised and  said,  "Why  do  you  come  to 
me,  you  have  done  nothing  wrong.  I 
should  be  baptized  of  you."  But  Jesus 
said  "It  is  right  that  you  should  baptize 
me  for  I  must  let  everybody  know  that 
they  shall  be  baptized."  So  of  course 
John  took  Jesus  right  into  the  river. 
When  they  just  stepped  into  the  water 
it  was  not  very  deep.  Perhaps  it  just 
covered  their  feet.  But  as  they  walked 
farther  into  the  river  the  water  was 
deeper  and  deeper  until  they  were  so 
far  out  that  John  took  Jesus  and  put 
Him  right  under  the  water  so  that  the 
peoole  watching  could  not  see  Jesus 
at  all.    Then  John  lifted  Him  up  again. 


.\nd  they  walked  out  of  the  river  to- 
gether. Then  something  very  beautiful 
happened.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  down 
from  heaven  and  lighted  on  Jesus  like 
a  dove  and  the  Heavenly  Father's  voice 
was  heard  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

Application.  When  you  are  eight 
}-ears  old  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

THIRD     SUND.W — JESUS     AMD     XICODE- 
MUS. 

Text:    John  3:1-13. 

Aim :  Baptism  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

In  the  land  where  Jesus  lived  was  a 
very  great  man  named  Nicodemus.  He 
was  rich  and  wise.  Every  day  or  so 
he  had  to  go  to  a  big  building.  You 
have  never  seen  one  just  like  it ;  for  in 
it  there  was  a  large  room  without  any 
corners.  It  was  nearly  round  and 
there  was  not  a  chair  to  sit  on.  But 
on  a  step  which  went  nearly  all  around 
the  room  were  cushions  on  which  the 
men  sat.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  men  who  came  to  this  room  with 
Nicodemus.  Thev  made  the  laws  for 
the  people  and  knew  a  great  many 
things.  They  thought  they  could  tell 
just  what  Heavenly  Father  wanted 
them  to  do,  so  that  some  day  they 
could  live  with  Him.  And  they  were 
very  well  satisfied  with  themselves. 

Then  Jesus  went  among  the  people. 
He  did  such  wonderful  things.  He 
made  sick  people  well  and  the  blind 
see,  and  the  lame  walk.  He  was  kind_ 
to  everybody.  He  made  many  of  them 
very  happy,  for  He  told  them  things 
they  had  never  heard  of  before. 

Of  course  the  wise  men  where  Nico- 
demus was,  heard  and  talked  about  all 
these  things,  about  the  sick  people 
made  well  and  the  blind  seeing,  and 
the  lame  walking,  and  all  that  Jesus 
had  told  the  people.  And  they  decided 
that  He  must  be  a  very  great  teacher. 

Nicodemus  went  home  and  thought 
and  thought  about  what  he  had  heard. 
He  decided  that  he  wanted  to  know 
more  of  Jesus,  for  surely  Jesus  could 
tell  him  just  the  things  he  should  do. 
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So  he  went  to  visit  Him.  There  were 
always  great  crowds  of  people  listen- 
ing to'  Jesus,  and  Nicodemus  wanted 
to  talk  to  Him  alone,  so  he  waited  until 
one  night  when  He  was  sitting,  resting 
from  His  long  day's  work. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Jesus  he  said, 
"Rabbi,"  which  meant  Master,  "we 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do  the  won- 
derful things  thou  doest,  except  God 
be  with  him." 

Jesus  knew  why  he  had  come  so  He 
answered,  "except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see.  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Nicodemus  could  not  under- 
-tand  how  a  grown  man  could  ever  be 
a  little  baby  again,  but  Jesus  did  not 
mean  that  at  all.  He  just  meant  that 
he  would  have  to  .be  baptized.  That 
is,  covered  all  over  with  water,  so  no 
one  could  see  him  and  then  when  he 
\\-ould  come  out  of  the  water  it  would 
be  just  like  he  was  born  again. 

Then  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Verily,  ver- 
ily, I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be 
born  of  the  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
He  meant  that  after  being  baptized 
Nicodemus  would  have  to  have  some 
one  lay  hands  on  his  head  and  bless 
him  so  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  could  be  with  him  and  help  him 
to  do  what  was  right. 

Nicodemus  asked  Jesus  "How  can 
these  things  be?".  And  Jesus  said  to 
him  "Are  you  a  ruler  among  the  people 


and  do  not  know  about  these  things?" 
Then  Nicodenmus  went  home  to 
think  and  think  about  what  Jesus  had 
told  him.  We  are  not  told  whether 
Nicodemus  ever  was  baptized  and  had 
hands  laid  on  his  head  so  he  could  re- 
ceive the  Heavenly  Spirit  or  not.  But 
we  know  that  he  became  a  great  friend 
of  Jesus  and  so  he  would  surely  want 
to  do  it  so  that  he  could  live  with  Jesus 
after  he  left  this  earth. 

Application.  When  are  you  going 
to  be  baptized?  I'hen  you  will  go  to 
fast  meeting  the  very  next  Sunday  and 
the  bishop  and  his  counselors  will  lay 
their  hands  on  your  heads  and  bless 
you.  Perhaps  next  fast  day  your  papas 
or  mamas  will  take  you  to  fast  meet- 
ing, and  you  will  see  the  little  boys  or 
giris  who  have  been  baptized  have 
hands  laid  on  their  heads. 

Perhaps  with  this  lesson  it  would 
be  well  to  give  your  application  first. 

FOURTH        SUND.W. MEMORIAL      DAY 

EXERCISF.S. 

Aim :  Heroic  efTort  is   never  lost. 

See  suggestions  in  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor for  April  1910.  Those  who  have 
studied  Froebel's  Mother  Plays  will 
find  help  in  "All  Gone." 

It  will  be  easier  in  some  localities 
to  give  this  lesson  than  in  others.  If 
you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  bring 
this  lesson  near  the  child's  experience 
review  a  former  lesson  letting  the 
children  choose  which  one. 


THE  BOYS  WE  NEED. 

Here's  to  the  boy  who's  not  afraid  to  do  bis  share  of  work; 
Who  never  is  by  toil  dismayed,  and  never  tries  to  shirk. 
The  boy  whose  heart  is  brave  to  meet  all  lions  in  the  way, 
Who's  not  discouraged  by  defeat,  but  tries  another  day. 
The  boy  who  always  means  to  do  the  very  best  he  can — ' 
Who  always  keeps  the  right  in  view,  and  aims  to  be  a  man- 
Such  boys  as  these  wiU  grow  to  be  the  men  whose  hands  will  guide 
The  future  of  our  land,  and  we  shall  speak  their  names  with  pride. 
All  honor  to  the  boy  who  is  a  man  at  heart,  I  say; 
Whose  legend  on  his  shield  is  this:  "Right  always  wins  the  day." 


Prom  Long  Ago. 
A  True  Story  of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

By  Sophy  Valentine 


II. 

After  finding  lodgings  an  dbeginning 
work  again,  Brother  Howell  and  his 
daughter  soon  found  that  persecution 
followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  mob  violence 
forced  them  out  in  the  grove  where 
they  had  spent  their  first  night  at  St. 
Servin.  The  mob  followed  them,  how- 
ever, but  Brother  Howell  succeeded  in 
eluding  them  until  towards  morning, 
when  he  left  his  little  daughter  in  the 
grove  while  he  went  into  the  city  to 
ascertain  how  matters  stood  at  their 
lodgings.  He  told  Ann  to  stay  where 
she  was  and  he  would  soon  return  with 
some  breakfast.  But  soon  after  his  de- 
parture some  of  the  mob  returned  and 
finding  the  girl  alone,  took  her  with 
them.  Ann  had  no  idea  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  her,  and  was  of 
course  badly  frightened.  She  wept  at 
the  thought  of  her  father's  disappoint- 
ment when  he  should  come  back  and 
find  her  gone. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  grove,  they 
met  a  kindly-disposed  woman,  who 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  mob  to  let 
her  take  the  little  girl  in  charge.  The 
men  were  probably  not  sorry  to  get 
rid  of  the  girl,  since  she  would  not 
and  could  not  tell  anything  about  her 
father,  and  he  was  the  one  they  wanted. 

The  kind  lady,  who  lived  near  the 
entrance  to  the  grove,  took  Ann  to 
her  home  and  gave  her  something  to 
eat,  for  the  child  was  nearly  famished 
and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment. 

Ann  kept  a  sharp  look  out  from  the 
window  for  her  father,  and  when  she 
saw  the  bottle  green  penwiper  coat, 
the  tall  hat  and  her  kind  father's 
anxious  face  beneath  it,  she  ran  as  fast 
as  she  could  to  get  to  him.  She  over- 
took him  as  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  had  left  her,  and  where  he 
stood  much  distressed  at  not  finding 


her.  Their  joy  at  finding  each  other 
was  great  and  they  thankfully  re- 
turned to  their  lodgings. 

Meanwhile  Sister  Howell,  who  was 
an  energetic  woman,  staunch  in  the 
faith  and  anxious  to  do  all  she  could 
for  the  gospel's  sake,  had  been  left 
to  manage  and  carry  on  the  business 
at  home  in  Wales.  But  she  soon 
foun"d  to  her  sorrow,  that  with  em- 
bracing the  truth  their  financial  inter- 
ests suffered.  The  business  went  down 
fast,  for  their  patrons  had  turned 
against  them  and  very  few  now  came 
to  buy  from  them,  so  that  Sister  How- 
ell now  had  very  little  else  than  the  al- 
lowance from  her  father,  which  she 
had  received  ever  since  she  was  mar- 
ried. But  her  father,  being  angry  with 
her  for  the  disgrace,  as  he  termed  it, 
she  had  brought  on  him  by  joining  the 
despised  "Mormons,"  now  also  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  this  much  needed 
money,  unless  she  would  promise  to 
withdraw  from  the  objectionable  peo- 
ple. 

Her  father  was  also  much  displeased 
with  Sister  Howell  because  she  was 
contributing  largely  of  her  means  to 
help  the  cause  along  in  France.  The 
tracts  had  to  be  translated  and  printed 
in  French,  lodgings  had  to  be  paid  for 
as  well  as  many  other  expenses  and  it 
all  had  to  come  from  Sister  Howell's 
now   fast  diminishing  supply. 

One  day  Sister  Howell's  brother 
came  as  a  messenger  from  their  father 
to  persuade  his  sister  to  leave  the 
Mormon  Church.  Their  father  had 
sent  him  with  the  express  command 
for  her  to  sever  her  connections  with 
those  people  and  to  leave  off  sending 
money  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  their  cause  along.  And  furth- 
ermore he  sent  word  that  if  she  did 
not  comply  with  his  wishes  she  would 
be  disinherited  and  her  allowance  cut 
off. 
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This  was  an  awful  blow  to  Sister 
Howell,  who  could  not  see  how  the 
cause  in  France  could  go  on  without 
the  money  she  received  from  her 
father ;  yet  she'  knew  that  God  did  not 
have  to  depend  upon  any  one  person; 
but  she  was  so  anxious  to  do  and  help 
this  work  along. 

She  told  her  brother  that  she  was 
unable  to  comply  with  her  father's 
wishes,  as  she  knew  that  it  was  safer 
for  her  to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father,  than  that  of  her  earthly  father 
and  that  she  was  sorry,  as  she  sadly 
needed  her  father's  help. 

Finding  that  all  his  pleadings  were 
vain,  her  brother  returned  to  their 
father  with  this  message,  and  when  the 
old  gentleman  heard  it  he  became  so 
enraged  that  he  struck  the  table  with 
his  cane  and  swore  that  on  the  next 
day  he  would  send  for  his  lawyer  and 
she  would  be  cut  oft'  without  a  pen- 
ny. Her  larother  .plead  for  her  to  no 
purpose. 

Meanwhile  Sister  Howell  went  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  laid  the  matter  in 
His  hands.  She  asked  Him  to  clear 
the  way  for  her,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  carry  out  her  heart's  desire  if  it  so 
pleased  Him.  She  felt  comforted  after 
this  and  that  evening  she  went  to 
prayer  meeting. 

Slie  had  not  spoken  to  anyone  about 
tliis  trouble  of  hers,  being  a  very  re- 
served woman,  who  always  kept  her 
own  counsel. 

The  Saints  used  to  have  spiritual 
feasts  at  their  prayer  meetings.  They 
were  all  full  of  this  new  and  wonder- 
ful gospel  and  they  were  spiritually 
minded,  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  trying    to    keep     His    command- 


ments. They  rejoiced  in  coming  to- 
gether and  often  some  of  the  Saints 
spoke  in  tongues ;  others  interpreted 
and  they  enjoyed  other  manifestations. 
That  night  one  brother  arose  and 
spoke  in  tongues  and  the  interpreta- 
tion was  to  this  effect :  the  sister  who 
was  sorely  troubled  about  her  financial 
affairs  should  take  conifort,  as  God 
would  work  out  all  things  for  her 
good. 

Sister  Howell  went  home  supremely 
happy,  knowing  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  would  provide  a  way  for  her. 
She  went  to  bed  that  night  with 
thanksgiving  in  her  heart. 

About  midnight  she  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  ringing  of  the  door-bell  and 
springing  up'  in  alarm  she  ran  to  the 
door  and  there  found  her  brother  once 
more.  He  was  in  great  haste  and  told 
her  to  hurry,  put  something  on,  he  had 
a  carriage  waiting  to  take  her  back  to 
their  fadier  who  was  dying,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  her  before  his  death. 

How  anxious  was  the  daughter  to 
see  her  father  once  more  and  say  a 
few  words  of  comfort  to  him  before 
they  should  part  for  all  time  !  But  when 
they  arrived  at  her  father's  house  he 
had  gone  beyond  the  pale  of  under- 
standing the  things  of  this  ivorld. 

The  old  gentleman  had  been  taken 
severely  ill  soon  after  supper  and  he 
died  before  morning,  without  having 
recognized  his  daughter,  but  also  with- 
out having  had  time  to  alter  his  will. 

Sister  Howell  then  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  her  monthly  allowance  and 
also  received  her  share  of  interest 
from  a  coal  mine  in  which  her  father 
had  been  a  part  owner. 

She  was  also  able  to  help  carry  on 
the  good  work  in  I'^rance. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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"The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtain'd 

Is  that  which  o'er  himself,  himself  hath  gain'd. 


'♦^- 


"The  Be^  Policy." 

By  Harold  Golf. 


This  is  no  story  of  love  and  romance. 
Nor  is  it  a  tale  of  adventure,  replete 
with  thrilling  deeds.  It  is  the  plain 
and  simple  narrative  of  how  a  great 
temptation  came  to  Jim  Bardell  and 
of  how  he  met  it  when  it  came. 

It  was  a  temptation  hard  to  be  re- 
sisted. Eighteen  hundred  dollars  with- 
in his  grasp ;  and  no  one  would  ever 
know !  He  needed  the  money  badly, 
too. 

From  his  bo)-hood  Jim  had  been 
ambitious.  In  the  long  winter  even- 
ings of  schoolboy  days  he  had  dreamed 
rosy  dreams  of  the  future.  No  life 
of  poverty  and  toil  for  him !  Among 
his  neighbors  he  had  seen  too  much 
of  that  even  as  a  child — empty  stock- 
ings at  Christmas  time  and  ragged 
shoes,  even  in  the  snow.  Jim  himself 
had  not  suffered  these  privations.  His 
father  was  a  mechanic  and  made  fair 
wages  at  his  trade.  By  stint  and  sacri- 
fice he  was  able  to  keep  his  boy  in  high 
school  and  was  planning  to  send  him 
off  to  college  when  the  proper  time 
came. 

So  Jim  dreamed  happily.  After 
high  school,  the  college  ;  then  the  study 
of  law.  No' obstacle  obtruded  itself  in 
his  picture.  Within  five  years  he  had 
taken  his  law  degree — fame  and  for- 
tune would  be  secure.  In  his  dreams 
no  doubt  of  that  arose. 

Then  came  misfortune — Jim's  father 
died.  It  happened  when  the  boy  was  in 
his  high  school  senior  year.  Instead 
of  to  college,  Jim  had  to  go  to  work. 
His  mother  and  two  younger  sisters 
depended  upon  him  now. 

Putting  aside  for  the  time  his  treas- 
lu-ed  ambitions,  he  went  bravely  into 
the  task  of  making  a  livelihood  for  the 
little  family.  A  place  as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  offered  itself  and  Jim 
was  soon  earning  forty  dollars  a 
month.  Rigid  economy  enabled  the 
four  to  get  along  on  this  amount.  But 
they  could  not  save,  and  when  illness 
brought    with    it    extra    expenses    the 


burden  lay  heavy  on  Jim's  mind.  Often 
he  would  lie  awake  most  of  the  night, 
too  worried  to  sleep.  But  always  in 
the  morning  he  would  greet  his  mother 
and  the  little  girls  with  a  smiling  face. 

In  the  third  year  after  Jim  became 
the  bread  winner  little  Bessie,  the 
baby  sister,  died.  The  shock  and  sor- 
row of  this  loss  broke  the  mother's 
health  and  for  months  she  was  under 
a  doctor's  care.  The  little  home  had 
to  be  mortgaged. 

Slowly  the  mother  recovered,  but 
no  sooner  was  she  able  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  house  than  Jim,  worn  by 
long  nights  of  watching  and  weary 
days  at  his  work,  was  stricken  with 
typhoid.  Eight  long  and  anxious 
weeks  the  fever  held  him.  In  his 
delirium  he  talked  wildly  of  all  he  had 
dreamed  in  the  days  before  his  father 
died.  He  zcould  finish  high  school ! 
He  li'ould  go  to  college !  But  that 
mortgage !  If  only  he  could  pay  off 
that  mortgage  all  would  be  well !  Over 
and  over  the  thought  ran  through  his 
fevered  brain  and  found  expression  in 
his  babble ;  if  he  only  could  pay  off 
that  mortgage  and  go  to  school ! 

As  his  strength  returned  he  began 
to  walk  out  of  doors.  Though  not 
strong  enough  to  go  back  to  work,  he 
was  able  to  stroll  even  past  the  edge  of 
town,  out  across  the  pleasant  meadows 
that  lay  along  the  river.  Here,  resting 
in  the  sunshine  that  was  not  yet  too 
warm  to  be  enjoyed,  he  lived  through 
his  dreams  again — dreams  that  seemed 
now  as  if  they  must  always  be  only 
dreams. 

On  one  of  these  convalescing  strolls 
he  passed  close  to  the  house  of  "Old 
Tom,  the  Hermit."  This  old  man  had 
come  to  the  town  ten  years  before,  and 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  an  aban- 
doned hut  by  the  river.  Never  did  he 
go  up  into  the  town  except  to  buy  the 
few  provisions  that  were  needed  to 
keep  him  alive.  Townspeople,  if  they 
ever  approached  his  Iiut,  were  told  to 
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go  away.  He  wanted  to  be  left  alone, 
he  said.  Thus  did  he  become  known  as 
"the  hermit,"  and  though  many  stories 
were  current  as  to  whence  he  had  come 
and  why  he  lived  in  solitude,  the  real 
history  of  his  past  was  wholly  veiled  in 
mystery. 

With  other  boys  of  the  town,  Jim 
had  often  gone  to  the  door-yard  of 
"Old  Tom's"  tumble-down  house. 
Always  he  had  been  told  to  go  away. 
On  this  particular  afternoon,  however, 
"Old  Tom"  stood  silent  in  the  door- 
way. Jim  thought  the  old  man  un- 
usually pale  and  wondered  if  he  might 
not  be  sick. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  ventured 
pleasantly,  whereupon  the  hermit 
turned  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

The  next  afternoon  Jim  came  again 
to  the  hut,  and  again  "Old  Tom" 
looked  at  him  but  did  not  speak.  As 
before,  when  Jim  greeted  him  with 
"Good  afternoon,"  the  old  man  turned 
away  and  closed  the  door. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  he  mo- 
tioned for  Jim  to  come  inside. 

"I'm  sick,"  he  said  weakly;  "I'm 
awful  sick." 

Jim  helped  him  to  a  cot  that  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Then  he 
brought  fresh  water  for  the  old  man 
to  drink. 

"You're  hungry,  too,"  said  Jim ;  "I'll 
go  up  and  get  you  something  to  eat." 

"Wait,"  said  the  old  man.  "Don't 
tell  anybody  about  me  and  be  sure  to 
come  back  alone.  I  don't  want  anyone 
else  here." 

Every  day  for  more  than  a  week  Jim 
went  to  the  hut,  and  each  day  he  found 
the  old  man  lying  helpless  on  the  bed, 
staring  blankly  at  the  ceiling. 

"I'm  going  to  bring  the  doctor," 
jim  said  one  afternoon. 

The  old  man  roused. 

"Don't  bring  any  doctor  here;  I 
don't  need  one." 

Then  fixing  his  sunken  eyes  on  Jim's 
face,  he  asked  for  the  ^  first  time, 
"What's  vour  name,  son?" 

"James'  Bardell,"  replied  the  ^young 
man:  "my  friends  call  me  Jim." 

The  hermit  bit  his  lip  thoughtfully 


a  moment.  Then,  "Are  you  honest?" 
he  demanded  searchingly. 

"I  hope  I  am,  sir,"  was  Jim's  reply ; 
"I  always  try  to  be." 

"Got  a  pencil?"  asked  "Old  Tom." 

Jim  drew  one  from  his  pocket. 

"Write  down  this  name  and  address 
* — so  you  won't  forget." 

Jim  wrote  as  the  old  man  dictated: 
"Henry  Standish,  Fulton  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri." 

"Now,"  continued  "Old  Tom,"  "un- 
der the  bed  you'll  find  a  loose  board. 
Lift  it  up  and  get  me  the  box  that's 
under  the  floor." 

Jim  did  as  he  was  told.  The  box 
was  about  eight  inches  long  and  four 
inches  square.  The  old  man  took  it 
fondly  in  his  hands. 

"Now,  listen  close,"  he  said.  "I 
opened  this  box  for  the  last  time  just 
after  you  were  here  yesterday.  I  have 
locked  it  and  sealed  up  the  keyhole." 

He  paused  and  fixed  his  eyes  pene- 
tratingly on  Jim. 

"Son,"  he  went  on,  "the  folks  around 
here  think  I'm  poor,  but  I'm  not.  I've 
got  more  money  than  most  of  them.  In 
this  box  there's  over  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  in  bank  notes  and  currency. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  be  my  time  to  be 
going  along,  and  I  can't  take  my 
money  with  me — money  don't  count 
where  I'm  going.  Now,  this  is  what 
you're  to  do  with  the  box:  You're  to 
take  it  home  with  you  today  and  hide 
it  away  somewhere.  No  one  is  to 
know  anything  about  it.  Ten  days 
after  I'm  buried,  wrap  up  the  box  and 
send  it  by  express  to  the  man  whose 
name  and  address  I  gave  you  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

The  hermit  sank  back  on  his  bed, 
breathless,  after  having  said  so  much 
— the  most  he  had  spoken  at  one  time 
for  at  least  ten  years.  Jim  stood  won- 
deringly  looking  down  at  the  box  that 
had  been  put  into  his  hands.  Presently 
"Old  Tom"  went  on : 

"When  you  send  the  box,  write 
Standish  and  tell  him  how  you  came 
by  it.  Also  tell  him  I'm  dead  and 
where  he  can  find  my  grave  if  he  ever 
wants  to." 
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"Next  day  when  he  .came  to  the  hermit's  hut.  he  found  that  "Old  Tom"  had 

been  dead  several  hours." 
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He  paused  again  for  breath.  Then 
he  chuckled  drjdy :  "It  will  be  a  big 
surprise  to  Henry ;  he  thinks  I  died 
ten  years  ago.  Now-  take  the  box 
home,  boy,  and  be  sure  no  one  hears 
anything  about  it— ^not  a  living  soul. 
Come  and  see  me  tomorrow." 

Trembling  almost  violently  from  the 
unusual  commission  that  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  Jim  put  the  box  under 
his  coat  and  started  for  home. 


Next  day  when  he  came  to  the  her- 
mit's hut  he  found  that  "Old  Tom" 
had  been  dead  several  hours. 

The  coroner  made  out  a  verdict  of 
"death  due  to  natural,  causes"  and  or- 
dered the  body  buried.  Under  "Old 
Tom's"  pillow  was  found  money 
enough  to  buy  a  decent  coffin  and  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  potter's  field.  Jim 
helped  at  the  informal  burial.  There 
was  no  funeral  service  of  anv  kind — 
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just  a  lowering  of  the  body  under- 
ground the  quickest  way.  After  the 
sexton's  men  had  gone,  Jim  uttered  a 
short  prayer  above  the  grave. 

"  'Old  Tom'  was  human,  after  all," 
he  said  to  himself,  "and  I  guess  every 
human  being  wants  his  grave  dedi- 
cated in  some  way." 

Then  Jim  went  home  to  wait  anx- 
iously for  the  ten  days  to  pass  before 
he  was  to  send  the  box  of  money  to 
Henry  Standish. 

Meanwhile  the  Tempter  had  been 
busy.  Hour  after  hour  it  kept  whis- 
pering to  him :  "Why  not  keep  the 
money?  No  one  will  miss  it.  No  one 
would  ever  know.  Eighteen  hundred 
dollars!  That  will  pay  ofif  the  mort- 
gage and  put  you  in  school.  Why  not 
keep  the  money?     Why  not? 

Time  and  time  again  Jim  took  the 
box  from  its  hiding  place  and  held  it 
longingly  in  his  hands.  He  shook  it 
and  the  rattle  of  the  paper  against  the 
tin  seemed  the  sweetest  music  he  had 
ever  heard.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars ! 
It  would  mean  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
dreams.  And  no  one  need  ever  know ! 
The  temptation  kept  him  awake  at 
nights.  Stary-eyed  he  lay  for  hours 
battling  with  himself. 

"You  are  paler  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing, Jimmie  boy,"  said  his  mother  on 
the  fifth  day. 

"Didn't  sleep  quite  so  well,  mother 
dear,  that's  all,"  he  replied  cheerily. 

Then  lowering  his  voice  he  went  on : 
"Mother,  if  I  had  a  chance  to  get  a 
lot  of  money  in  a  way  that  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody,  but  at  the  same  time 
wouldn't  be  quite  on  the  square,  what 
would  you  tell  me  to  do?" 

Anxiously  his  mother  looked  at  him. 
"My  boy,"  she  said  earnestly,  "I'd 
rather  know  that  you  were  honest  than 
to  know  you  were  a  millionaire." 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  burial  of 
"Old  Tom"  Jim  brought  out  the  box 
and  wrapped  it  carefully  in  heavy 
paper.  His  fingers  trembled  as  he  tied 
the  strings.  Not  for  an  instant  did  the 
Tempter  let  up  on  him.  "Eighteen 
hundred  dollars,"  it  kept  whispering; 


"eighteen  hundred  dollars !     Why  not 
keep  it  ?    Why  not  ? 

Jim  bit  his  lip  all  the  way  to  the  ex- 
press office.  Perspiration  stood  out 
upon  his  forehead.  When  at  last  the 
box  had  been  delivered  to  the  clerk, 
Jim  drew  a  mighty  breath  of  relief : 
and  as  he  walked  homeward  his  shoul- 
ders were  square  and  his  head  was 
high.  He  had  won  the  fight.  No  one 
but  himself  knew  how  hard  the  fight 
had  been. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  Henry 
Standish,  explaining,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  how  the  box  had  come  into 
his  hands,  and  telling  of  "Old  Tom's" 
death  and  burial-place 

The  next  morning  he  went  back  to 
his  work  in  the  grocery  store — back  to 
the  drudgery  of  sugar  scoop  and  bacon 
knife.  For  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage would  soon  be  due  and  the  daily 
bread  must  be  earned. 

A  week  passed ;  then  another.  Jim 
went  each  day  to  the  post  office.  There 
surely  would  be  some  word  from 
Henry  Standish — at  least  a  line  to  say 
the  box  had  arrived  safely.  Finally 
the  letter  came. 

"Your  letter,"  it  read,  "cleared  away 
a  mystery  extending  over  ten  years. 
Thomas  Yager — or  "Old  Tom"  as  you 
knew  him — was  formerly  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  land  owner  of  this  city. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  too  long  to  be 
told  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  loss 
of  most  of  his  wealth,  attended  by 
other  misfortunes,  unbalanced  his 
mind.  One  night  he  disappeared,  leav- 
ing a  note  addressed  to  me,  his  lawyer, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  wished  to  get 
away  and  to  be  left  alone,  also  that 
undoubtedly  he  would  be  dead  within 
a  year.  Of  course  we  made  efforts 
to  find  him,  but  failed,  and  we  had 
supposed  him  dead  long  before  now. 

"We  are  grateful  to  know  where  his 
body  lies,  and  we  ask  you  to  see  that 
his  grave  is  properly  cared  for.  In  due 
time  money  will  be  sent  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tombstone  worthy  of  the  man 
who  once  held  a  place  of  honor  and 
trust  among  his  fellows. 
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"The  tin  box  did  not  contain  money, 
as  Mr.  Yager,  according  to  your  let- 
ter, informed  you  the  day  before  he 
died.  It  contained  only  loose  sheets  of 
paper  on  which  was  written  a  brief 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  life.  Though  the 
last  pages  were  scarcely  readable — so 
shaky  must  have  been  the  hand  that 
wrote  them — I  was  able  to  make  out 
his  words  of  gratitude  for  what  you 
did  to  help  him  in  his  last  illness.  Also 
I  was  able  to  discover  his  purpose  in 
leading  you  to  believe  the  tin  box  con- 
tained money,  and  in  giving  it  to  you 
to  keep  ten  days  before  sending  it  on 
to  me. 

"It  was  one  of  his  eccentricities  to 
test  your  honesty.  The  box  had  been 
sealed  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  have 
told  had  it  been  opened.  And  yet  only 
an  honest  man  would  have  sent  it  on 
unopened  under  the  strange  circum- 
stances. 


"Someone  has  said,  'An  honest  man's 
the  noblest  work  of  God.'  And  hon- 
esty is  its  own  best  reward.  But  in 
your  case  there  is  to  be  a  further  re- 
ward. At  the  written  request  of  Mr. 
Yager  you  are  to  share  in  the  residue 
of  his  estate,  which  is  in  my  keeping. 
Within  a  short  time  a  cheque  will  be 
sent  to  you.  Until  then,  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  kindest  regard,  and 
believe  me, 

"Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Henry  Standish. 

"P.  S.  I  estimate  your  share  of  the 
estate  at  approximately  $7,000. 

"H.  S." 

Jim's  mother  cried  a  little  when  she 
had  read  the  letter  and  he  had  ex- 
plained it  all.  -"'' 

"They  are  tears  of  joy,"  she  told 
him.  "Not  because  of  the  money, 
Jimmie  boy,  but  because  you  were 
strong  enough  to  overcome  ■•  the 
tempter." 
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If  I  had  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  boys  I  should  say,  "If  you 
only  realized  what  you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  of  this  smoking  during  your  young  days  and  in  after 
life  you  would  give  it  up  at  once. 

It  is  really  a  question  of  what  you  would  wish  to  be.  Do  you 
prefer  to  be  a  stunted,  emaciated  specimen  of  humanity,  whom  every 
healthy  person  looks  down  upon  with  pity,  or  do  you  wish  to  be 
pointed  out  by  passers-by  as  a  finely-set-up,  healthy  man,  whom 
everyone  of  these  aforesaid  stunted  specimens  looks  up  to  with  envy  ? 

If  a  man  met  you  in  the  street  and  offered  you  some  poison 
you  would  think  he  was  mad,  would  you  not?  You  would  refuse 
to  take  it,  of  course,  and  yet  if  a  man  offers  you  a  cigaret,  and  you 
accept  it,  you  are  doing  just  the  same  thing  as  if  you  accepted  the 
poison.  By  smoking  you  are  slowly  but  surely  poisoning  the  system 
and  sapping  the  energy  which  you  should  reserve  for  the  duties  of 
life. 

Do  not  abuse  the  body  which  God  has  given.  But  that  is  what 
you  will  do  if  you  smoke.  Throw  away  the  noisome  cigaret,  and 
acquire  habits  that  will  make  you  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man !" — 
English  Band  of  Hope  Chronicle. 


Some  Toys  of  Long  Ago. 

By  Florence  L.  Lancaster. 
III. 

ANCIENT  TOYS  FOUND  IN  ANCIENT  LIT- 
TLE GRAVES. 

Grandma's  mementoes  of  early  days 
were  once  more  bestowed  in  the  fra- 
grant depths  of  the  chest,  and  Aunt 
Laura's  again  laid  away  in  her  trunk- 
lid.  The  clock  ticked  away  unnoticed 
in  the  quiet  little  room,  while  Daisy, 
bending  over  a  bit  of  muslin,  learned 
under  Auntie's  supervision  "how  to  do 
hemstitch," — for  the  little  girl  wished 
to  make  for  Mother  a  New  Year's 
present  of  some  dainty  handkerchiefs. 
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The  silence  was  now  and  then  rent  by 
a  shout  of  glee  from  Ray,  who. 
leagued  against  Grandma  in  a  game  of 
draughts,  made  her  yellow  men  flee 
before  the  triumphant  advance  of  his 
black  king.  Presently  Daisy,  whose 
reflective  turn  sometimes  gave  rise  to 
"long,  long  thoughts,"  remarked : 

"Auntie,  I've  been  wondering  'long 
time  ago' — before  Grandma  was  a  lit- 
tle  girl, — even  before  there   was   any 


Christmas,  you  know,  what  the  chil- 
dren could  have  had  for  toys  and  pres- 
ents then." 

"Very  different,"  Aunt  Laura  re- 
plied, "were  the  toys  they  had  from 
those  of  to-day.  Everything  in  the 
early  days  was  made  by  hand,  very 
durable,  and  was  valued  as  hand-made 
things  are  valued  now" — with  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  the  pricked  fingers 
of  her  little  niece.  "I  propose,  chick- 
ens, that  on  your  ne.xt  visit,  you  come 
with  me  to  have  a  look  at  the  collec- 
tion of  Old  Toys  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  you  will  see  things  that 
were  once  the  delight  of  children  of 
various  nations  'in  the  days  when 
earth  was  young,' — some  of  them  in- 
deed, before  there  was  any  Christmas, 
even  long  before.  All  these  toys  were 
discovered  long,  long  after  in  the  cof- 
fins or  graves  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  had  been  buried." 

"P>uried !  Why  did  they  bury  the 
tovs  with  them.  Auntie?"  asked  Ray. 
niucli  interested. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  replied,  clasping 
the  little  warm  hand  in  her  own.  "long 
before  a  wondrous  Star  rose  over 
Bethlehem,  or,  after  the  darkness  had 
gathered  over  Calvary,  the  world  was 
given  its  first  Easter  Morn  :  manv  na- 
tions who  had  not  learned  mtich  of 
God.  but  had  thought  about  Him  in 
their  own  way,  had  groping  ideas  of 
what  you  know  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Resurrection.  So  when  a  man 
died — killed  in  battle  maybe — they 
\'-ould  burv  with  him  his  sword,  a 
chiriot  wheel,  or  a  fragment  of  ar- 
mor ;  in  a  woman's  coffin,  thev  some- 
tinips  placed  a  spindle-whorl,  or  a 
necklace  or  other  piece  of  jewelry  that 
slie  had  worn  :  and  when  a  little  child 
was  called  awav  thev  would  put  into 
its  little  grave  with  it  the  tovs  that  it 
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had  been  accustomed  to  play  with  dur- 
ing life." 

Ray  thought  of  his  Teddy  Bear,  and 
the  comfort  that  it  was  to  hug  it  when 
he  awoke  in  the  dark  night, — and  felt 
that  he  understood. 

Then,  by  way  of  putting  their  minds 
in  touch  with  the  relics  they  were  pres- 
ently to  see,  Aunt  Laura  related  to  the 
children  the  moving  tale  of  Troy.  Of 
gentle,  loving  Enone  forsaken  by  fickle 
Paris,  radiant,  impulsive  Helen,  and 
of  the  long  and  cruel  fight  that  fol- 
lowed the  wrong  of  treachery ;  the 
clash  of  shield  on  shield  through  ten 
years,  until  about  Troy's  gates  fell  a 
false  silence,  when  the  mighty  wooden 
horse  was  trundled  in,  ambush  of 
armed  foes.  Then  the  burning,  and 
all  the  city's  woe,  with  the  fell  ven- 
geance of  Achilles,  who  dragged  old 
Priam's  bravest  son  thrice  round  the 
ruined  walls. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  the  Satur- 
day, a  fortnight  later,  two  highly  inter- 
ested children,  escorted  by  a  lady, 
passed  through  the  swinging  doors  of 
the  British  Museum  and  up  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs.  Following  the  guidance 
of  a  finger-post  inscribed  "Antiquities 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Times,"  they 
found  their  way  into  a  large  room,  to 
pause  before  a  certain  glass  case  la- 
beled "Ancient  Toys  and  Games." 

Toys  from  Athens,  from  Corinth, 
from  many  an  ancient  Hellenic  isle, — 
such,  indeed,  as  the  toddling  Paris  or 
bright  Helen  might  have  found  delight 
in  free  from  poison-working  .sting. 
Toys  found  in  mystic  Egypt,  too, 
buried  in  their  early  graves  with  chil- 
dren whose  tiny  bodies  had  been  mum- 
mified. Plavthings  also  of  old  Italy, 
Rome  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  noticed 
about  these  quaint  old  playthings,  as 
Aunt  Laura  had  explained,  was  the  ex- 
treme durability  of  their  material  and 
make.  They  were  of  lead,  bronze, 
bone,  a  few  of  wood,  and  some  of 
glass,  but  the  majority  of  the  Grecian 
playthings  were  of  terra-cotta,  and 
most  of  these,  owing  to  the  effect  of 
time,  had  a  general  look  of  stone.     A 


baby's  rattle  of  this  sort  was  dated  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era — "One  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  Rome  1"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Laura,  as  she  looked  at  this.  It  was 
somewhat  like  a  pear,  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  a  handle  towards  the  broader 
part,  and  two  little  corners  resembling 
ears, — two  little  holes  also,  which 
Daisy  thought  must  have  been  "for 
eyes."  and  Auntie  conjectured  had 
been  for  the  rattle-sound  to  penetrate. 
Another  baby's  toy,  from  Cyprus  this, 
was  fashioned  in  the  rough  likeness  of 


TERRA-COTTA  RATTLE,  EIGHTH  CENTURY 

B.    C.       JOINTED  TERRA-COTTA  DOLL 

FROM    CORINTH. 

a  pig,  with  pointed   ears     and     long, 
quaintly  rounded  snout. 

A  number  of  terra-c6tta  objects 
made  for  the  delight  of  tuniced  boy- 
hood were  from  Tanagra,  where  many 
of  the  lovliest  ancient  statuettes  have 
been  found.  Amongst  these,  repre- 
senting the  earlier  period — from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourth  centuries  B.  C— 
were  goats,  dogs,  and  hares,  with  other 
animals  accompanied  by  various  riders. 
Included  in  the  latter  was  a  negro 
mounted  on  a  donkey,  laden  with  fish ; 
also  a  boy  on  a  horse,  carrying  faggots. 
This  horse,  which  had  legs  dispropor- 
tionately long,  and  generally  flat  an- 
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atomy,  was  of  the  earliest  period  of 
modeling.  Another  mounted  boy,  on 
a  far  finer  horse— of  a  later  period  ap- 
parently— hailed  from  Athens,  the 
young  Athenian  proudly  bearing  a 
shield. 

Perhaps  in  all  stages  of  the  world's 
history  boys  have  played  "soldiers" 
and  "at  horses."  A  tiny  terra-cotta 
jug.  beautiful  in  shape,  was  painted  in 
black  pigment  to  represent  two  chil- 
dren playing,  just  as  they  might  to- 
day, one  with  the  reins  round  him,  the 


other  brandishing  a  whip.  One  of  the 
few  wooden  toys  in  the  collection  was 
the  fragment  of  a  horse  found  with  a 
child  niummv  in  Egypt.  Of  this  Aunt 
Laura  made  a  sketch.  The  thickness 
at  the  tail  suggests  that  it  was  prob- 
ably joined  onto  something,  a  cart 
perhaps.  While  the  back,  for  a  horse, 
was  abnormally  short,  especially  in 
comparison  with  the  head,  the  head 
and  mouth  showed  careful  carving. 

If  the  nations'  boys  have  all  played 
at  horses,  so  surely  have  the  little  girls 
of  all  the  world  loved  dolls.     Many  of 


the  Grecian  dolls,  in  terra-cotta,  were 
modeled  as  carefully  as  statuettes,  with 
the  difference  that  the  arms  and  legs 
of  the  former  were  made  movable  by 
means  of  wired  joints — an  advantage 
not  accorded  to  the  race  of  statues ; 
in  many  cases  also  the  classic-featured 
doll  held  something  in  its  hand — a  ball, 
a  round  cake,  or  a  conjectural  bundle 
of  sticks.  ,  The  tin)'  faces  of  these  dolls 
— none  of  which  was  more  than  seven 
inches  in  height — were  of  delicate 
mould,  with  traces  of  having  been 
painted.  One  from  Corinth,  complete 
with  the  movable  limbs,  was  depicted 
as  being  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a  high 
head-dress,  both  of  which  latter  bore 
the  faint  traces  of  a  painted  design. 

The  sole  rag-doll  amongst  all  its  kin 
of  hardier  constitution,  in  a  pathetic 
state  of  dilapidation,  was  a  native  of 
Rome, — and  might,  perhaps  have  been 
held  in  the  embrace  of  some  wee  de- 
scendant of  Julius  Ca;sar.     While  this 
doll  was  made  of  canvas,   apparently 
in  layers,  the  stitches  being  visible  at 
the  seams,  the  proportion  of  the  limber 
limbs  to  the  trunk  was  excellent,  and 
the  frayed  little  body  had  the  general 
suggestion  of  a  rounded  child's  form. 
The   face,   alas !   was   obliterated,   un- 
sightly holes  having  swallowed  what- 
ever features  once  there  were.    At  one 
side  of  the  head,  however,  was  to  be 
observed  a  single  blue  bead,  showing 
that  this  baby-doll  had  once  possessed 
a  handsome  bonnet.    Of  this  also  Aunt 
Laura  made  a  sketch — slightly  reduced 
in  size  from  the  original, — lay  aid  of 
which,  Daisy  resolved  to  make  a  can- 
vas doll  as  much  like  the  original  ren- 
ovated as  possible ;  a  trifle  larger,  per- 
haps,  embroidering  the   features,   but 
certainly  she  would  give  it  a  blue  bead 
bonnet,  such  as  the  Roman  doll  must 
once  have  worn  entire. 

In  a  corner  next  the  dolls  were  tiny 
dishes,  plates  and  stands,  mostly  of 
bronze,  with  which  the  little  girls  of 
past  ages  had  "kept  house."  Amongst 
these  was  a  little  throne, — the  play- 
thing of  some  young  patrician,  per- 
haps. 
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At  the  Other  side  of  the  case  were 
more  toys  of  boyhood,  and  also  "game- 
toys,"  played  with  by  men.  There 
were  marbles,  mostly  of  dull  looking 
colored  glass,  various  in  size,  the 
largest  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  white 
crystal  one  amongst  them  being  but 
half  an  inch  through.  Then  rows  of 
"counters,"  which  the  ancients  much 
used.  These  mostly  were  little  round 
disks,  of  bone,  glass,  or  crystal,  in- 
scribed with  numerals,  or  variously 
carved,  one  with  a  face,  another  with 
the  pillars  and  pediment  of  a  temple. 
Other  counters  were  miniature  shapes 
of  various  objects,  including  a  crab,  a 
bird,  and  a  nut. 
_  Variously  represented  was  an  an- 
cient game  called  Knuckle-bones, 
which  Aunt  Laura  surmised  to  be  the 
origin  of  a  game  she  vaguely  remem- 
bered known  as  "fine-stones."  The 
actual  bones  of  a  sheep — found  at 
Ithaca, — the  ancient  home  of  the  ad- 
venturous Ulysses,  "wiliest  of  the 
Greeks,"  were  repeated  in  glass,  crys- 
tal, and  bronze. 

The  remaining  end  of  the  case  con- 
tained some  interesting  relics  of  an- 
cient school-rooms.  A  writing-tablet 
in  a  wooden  frame  had  much  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  school  slate  of  to-day, 
the   grey   surface    being    however   of 
wax    upon    which    written    characters 
were  legible.     It  was  united  to  a  sim- 
ilar tablet  by  a  string    which    passed 
through  holes  in  the  frames,  the  date 
of  it  being  200  A.  D.    A  set  of  sharp- 
pointed   instruments   called   stili  were 
the  pens  used  to  write  upon  the  wax. 
Beside  these  was  a  tiny  tablet,    four 
inches  by  two,  framed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  larger  ones.     Aunt  Laura  sup- 
posed that  the  larger  tablets  had  been 
used  for  the  teacher  to  set  copies  of 
the  lessons,  like  a  blackboard  of  to-day, 
while  the  small  one  was  probably  of 
the  kind  used  by  the  child.     A  frag- 
ment of  a   raised  slab   revealed  that 
very  early  pictorial  methods  were  em- 
ployed in  teaching    history.      In     the 
background  was  depicted  a  chariot,  to 
which  the  body  of  a  lifeless  vouth  was 
attached.       "Poor     Hector,"     "Being 
trailed  around  Troy  !"  exclaimed  Daisy 
and  Ray  conjointly.  In  the  foreground 
was  a  bearded  figure  in  a  flowing  toga, 
with  others  standing  by.     This  Daisy 
opined  to  be  Ulysses,  conferring — or 
as  she  put  it,  "plotting  with  a  few  of 
his  friends." 


"are  we  twins.?' 
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Welcome  to  Spring. 

Welcome  sweet  springtime  we  know  you 

are   near. 
For  the  voice  of  the  robin  and  sparrow 

we    hear; 
They  are  building  their  nests  in  the  tree 

tops  so  high, 
Where   their   sweet,   lovely  voices   reach 

up  to  the  sky. 

And  Miss  Pussy  Willow  in  coat  of  soft 

gray 
Is  singing;  the  snow  storms  must  all  go 

away. 
And  violets  are  popping  their  wee,  tiny 

heads 
Up    from    their    dreary    and    cold    winter 

beds. 

Nellie  Snyder, 
Age  14.  984  E.  Center,  Provo,  Utah. 


Age  IS. 


By  Leone  Spencer, 
Orderville,  Utah. 


Two  Orphans. 


Olive's  mother  died  when  she  was 
eleven  years  old.  leaving  her  and  her 
Father,  Sister  Annie,  who  was  fifteen 
years  old,  and  her  little  brother  Martin, 
who  was  thirteen  years  old.     Her  Sister 


Annie  took  care  of  them  all,  and  she 
used  to  go  off  and  cry  and  wish  she 
could  die,  and  go  to  her  mother.  Her 
wish  was  granted  and  she  died,  too.  Then 
her  Father  put  them  in  the  orphans' 
home,  for  he  couldn't  take  care  of  them. 
Their  Father  took  sick  and  went  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  he  died.  That  left 
Olive  and  Martin  alone  in  the  world — all 
alone  without  anybody  to  care  for  them 
at   all. 

Olive  was  walking  in  the  yard  one  day, 
when  she  heard  some  one  call  her.  She 
went  in  the  parlor  and  there  was  a  lady 
who  said  she  wished  to  adopt  her.  Olive 
was  glad  to  get  to  go.  When  Olive  told 
Martin  that  she  was  going  away  with  a 
sweet  lady,  he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
rushed  through  the  gardens.  He  was 
old  enough  to  know  that  maybe  he 
would  never  see  his  little  sister  again. 
They  cried,  and  they  talked,  and  they 
planned,  how  they  could  fix  it.  Finally 
they  said  they  would  pray,  so  they 
prayed  that  Martin  could  go  too.  That 
was  the  first  time  anybody  had  ever 
wished  to  adopt  either  one  of  them,  be- 
cause they  were  such  sad  looking  chil- 
dren. But  this  woman  wished  to  make 
some  poor  child  happy  and  chose  Olive 
because   she   was   so   sad   looking.' 

The  time  came  at  last  when  Olive  was 
to  go.  Martin  came  to  say  good  by. 
They  clung  to  each  other  and  cried  and 
asked  that  he  might  go  too.  At  last  the 
woman  asked  if  Martin  might  go  on  a  few 
days'  visit.  That  stopped  all  the  crying  and 
scolding. 

They  were  such  happy  and  good  little 
cliildren  that  the  people  decided  to  keep 
them  both ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  chil- 
dren were  ever  sorry  they  did.  And  they 
lived  happy  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Age  11.  Lela   Bates, 

Marion,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


Two  Little  Fairies. 

Two  little  girls,  one  nine  and  one  six, 
Thought  they'd  play  fairies  wlien  mother 

was  sick. 
So  they  washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the 

floor. 
And  dusted  as  quietly  as  fairies  of  yore. 
And  all  this  time,  with  a  pain  in  her  head, 
Their     mother     lay      thinking     that     they 

were   in   bed. 

When  she  rose  next  morning  at  half  past 

four. 
Thinking  of  the  work  she  must  do  before 
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Papa  and  brother  to  work  could  go, 
Her  heart  almost  sank  and  she  felt  as  tho 
Her   burden    was    heavier   than    she    could 

bear, 
With  all  her  work  and  worry  and  care. 

But  when  she  quietly  looked  around, 
Everything  in  its   place  was   found. 
The  two  little  fairies  had  done  their  share 
To  lighten  her  burden  and  lessen  her  care. 

Aretta  Woodbury, 
Age  9.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Burley,  Idaho. 


There  the  loved  ones  are  still  singing, 
Home,  Sweet  Home, 


Clara  Moore, 
Goshen,  Utah. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

When  the  day  of  work  is  over, 

And  the  crowds  are  going  home. 
Far  away  beyond  the  city 

All  my  thoughts  begin  to  roam; 
'Mid   the  meadows  green  with  clover 

And  the  fields  of  golden  corn. 
Of  my  happy  days  of  childhood. 

Home,  Sweet  Home, 

Down  on  the  Farm. 

Where  the  mocking  bird  is  singing, 

.And   the   brook  beside   I   hear, 
'Mid  the  violets  gently  blooming 

Where  we  walked  with  teacher  dear, 
O'er  the  fields  of  new-mown  hay 

Where  we  roamed  there  arm  in  arm. 
How  I  love  to  hear  him  say, 

Home,  Sweet  Home, 

Down  on  the  Farm. 

There  the  streams  are  gently  flowing, 
And  the  flowers  beside  them  bloom. 

Back  in  memory  I  am  going 

To  the  meadows  where  I  roamed; 

By  the  fireside  shining  brightly, 
And  the  babe  in  mother's  arm. 


Age  14. 


Down  on  the  Farm. 

Frank  Barton, 
Driggs,  Idaho. 


By  Anna  M.  Lewis, 
Age  11.  Mesa,  Arizona. 

COMPETITION  NO.  31. 

Book  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not   more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Drawings:     Any  size. 

Rules 

Competition  will  close  May  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one   side   of  the  paper   only. 

Pictures   should   not   be   folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  NAMES  OF  EIGHT  PLACES   ARE  SHOWN  ABOVE.       U  HAI  ARE  THEY,  AND  WHERE  ARE  THEY? 


ARITHMETIC  PUZZLE. 

The  answer  to  Rulon  P.  Bennion's 
Arithmetic  Puzzle,  is  in  brief,  that  the 
train  was  rounding  a  curve. 

Winners:  Herbert  Orson  Berrett,  Mur- 
ray, Utah;  Raeburn  Bischoff,  Lovell, 
Wye:  Louis  F.  Brossard,  Lewisville, 
Ida.:  Brant  Caldwell,  Tooele,  Utah;  Rio 
Field,  Burley,  Idaho;  Freda  Howard, 
Rockland,  Idaho;  Fay  Harris,  Beaver, 
Utah;  Scipio  J.  Kenner,  Bingham  Can- 
yon, Utah;  O.  D.  Merrill,  Montpelier, 
Idaho;  William  W.  Neal,.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;    Odell   Peterson,    Ephraim,   Utah; 


Henry  Peterson,  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  Allen 
Sharp,  Vernon,  Utah;  Stephen  Wright, 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah;  Nina  WoUen- 
zien,  Afton,  Wyo. 

Rules. 

For  the  ten  best  answers  to  the  above 
picture  puzzle  we  will  award  book  prizes. 

Competition  will  close  May  1st. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink.  and 
bear  tlie  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


J^r.  Nixie    riadpi^_, 

HAT  can  it  be?"  thought  Bobette. 
**I  will  poke  it  with  my^-^S)  just  a 


little,  for  it  might  bite!"  Two  bright 
^  ^  and  a  black  ^^^  poked  up 
out  of  the  ^^Mm^ '  "A  "*^^  ! 
A  little  hurt  bird!"  cried  jife^%^,.  ,  stooping  down. 
But  it  took  Bobette's  twogj^^^^to  lift  it,  for  the 
'"^^^z  was  not  so  small  after  all.  He  was  very 
pretty— blue  and  black  with  white  on  his^*^^  <^  , 
and  he  had  a  long  -^^^.^^His  *«^  fastened  tight 
about  Bobette's^^;;;;^  .  ^fc  lay  in  the  MwA. 
where  Bobette  had  dropped  him;  he  could  not  call  out 
when  she  hurried  away  without  him.  And  in  a  min- 
ute ''•&}%0  came  to  the  pretty  ^^^^^^8^;^^  where  Buzz 
lived.  She  stood  under  his  ^^^  and 
called,  "Buzz!  O  Buzz!  Wake  up!  I 
hayg^ something  to  show  you!"  Then 
jumped  'most  a  foot,  for  a 


f&''4l 


ty- 


•CK  r« 


voice  that  did  not  belong  to  « 
or  to  anybody  that  she  had  ever  heard  before,  criec 
out  quite  sharply,  "Get  up,  old  Lazybones,  and  get 
Mixie's  breakfast ! ' '    #  -»/  would  surely  have  dropped 
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the""^^g^^      if  its  '^^ ^  had  not  held  on  so  tightly. 

His  t^^r"     was  cocked  on  one  side,  and  his   bright 

4   ^      seemed  to  be  looking  everywhere  at  once. 

"Why-^rAvhy!     I  believe  it  was  you!" 


'"'1 


saic 


m,.  ."You  must  be  a  fairy 
-j^i^^^s^!"  A  head  showed  at  the 
.^fp.  ,  and  Buzz  called  out,  "Hello, 
Bob!  Who's  with  you?"  "Hurry  up. 
Oh,  hurry  up!  I've  got  a  fairy  ^I^^P^.^  ,  and  he's 
hurt!"  '■■.ii^\ir^^'i>  outdoors  in  a  jiffy,  still  in  his 
#^^  .  "Let's  see  it!  Whoever  heard  of  a 
ffi^iry  ^^^^^  ?"  said  Buzz,  scornfully.  "Lazybones, 
get  Mixie's  breakfast!'  said  the  same  sharp  voice 
again.  "There!"  said  <|^^m/a  "you'd  better  hurry 
up  and  do  it!  Get  some  rr;j;|.  ,  Buzz!"  And  Buzz 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  came 
back  very  soon  with  a  *^^^  of 
bread-crumbs  and  a  «  :*/  .  He 
poured  some  of  the  milk  on  the 
ci£^^»^;i>,  and  held  out  one  of 
them.  "Here's  your  breakfast, 
Mixie,"  he  said.  And  Mixie 
gobbled  down  every  bit  of  it  as  fast  as  it  was  fed 
to  him ;   not  a     ^      was    left    on    the' 


speed's  the  Thin^ 

When  you  hear  of  it  in 
connection  with  a 
typewriter  it 
means  the 
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1 6  Exchange  Place.  Salt  Lake  City 


The  Standard  Books  on  Sex 

Hygiene 

BY  DR.  E.  B.  LOWRY 

Truths:    Talks  With  a  Boy  Concerning  Himself.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 
Confidences  :    Talks  With  a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.    50c ;  by  mail,  55c. 
Herself:    Talks  With  Women  Concerning  Themselves,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Himself:    Talks  With  Men  Concerning  Themselves.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10.  _ 
False  Modesty:    That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

These  notable  books  on  sexual  hygiene  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  leading  medical,  educational  and  religious  authoritie!.,  who  declare  they  are  the 
only  books  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  great  world-movement  for  sex 
education. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  or  mawkish  about  Dr.  Lowry's  books — they  lead  to 
better  health,  to  sex  nurity,  and  to  a  high  practical  morality.  ^^ 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  official  journal  of  50,000 
physicians,  says: 

"Dr.  Lowry's  books  are  excellent  and  can  be  safely  recommended." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  supplied  by  the  publishers 
ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  DESERBT  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UXION 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST..  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Say  that  you  aaw  It  In  THE  JDVENILE  INSTRUOTOR. 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   LNSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THK  ONLY  IX>OAL  FIRJE  XNSURANOB}  COMPANY  IN  THB 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSKU 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HiSBER  J.  GRANT  &,  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LaE:E  city.  UTAH 


MiaIR    J.    OBANT,    rnnlDIH 
aiO.    BOMNtY,    VICI-Pm». 
LEWIS    S.    HILLS.   TRKAB. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,    Sia. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    AaaT.    SB«. 


Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.      Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land   Southward. 

Price:      ClotK.  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $l.50j      Paper.    50  cents 

JOEL  RICMS,    Logan,  Utah. 


YOU  NEED  THE  BEST  SEEDS 


WE    HAVE 
THEM 


OUR  BIG  CATALOG  FREE  for  the  asking,  send  for  it  Today 

Tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS,  INCUBATORS,  and  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


VOGELER  SEED  CO.,   salt 


LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Z.C.M.I.  SCHOOL 
SHOES  FOR  BOYS 

They  keep  the  feet  warm  and 

dry.     Each  pair  made 

of    solid  leather 

throughout 

ASK  FOR 

MOUNTAINEER  OR 

"THE  LEADER  NEVER  RIP" 

OVERALLS 


Made  in  a  Sanitary 

Workshop  by  Utah 

girls 


l)air$  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedv 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remex)y. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the   ftjture. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTBUCTOB. 
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0  WHOM  can  I  send  for  Books  for  my  chil- 
dren and  know  that   my   order   will   have 
careful  attention  and  a  proper  selection  be 
made?  is  a  question  many  parents  ask  themselves. 

There  is  a  Book  Store  pwfied 
by  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church 

It  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  and  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday  School  cause. 

If  you  want  well  selected  books,  and  want  your 
orders  properly  taken  care  of,  send  to  your  own 
book  store. 
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The  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE.    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

OUR    CATALOG    IS    FREE   AND    WILL  -BE   SENT    UPON    REQUEST 
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JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice-President 

J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH.  Director 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 
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PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  Per  Month 


ORGANS 

FROM  $25.00 
$3.00  Per  Month 


PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $450.00 
$12.00  Per  Month 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  fVest  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS— COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 
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